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A People’s Will 
HE Belgrade government of intrigue .. . 

T this band of ruffians . . . these misled 
people . . . must thank England, the greatest 
warmonger of all time.”—Adolf Hitler to His 
Troops. 

The motives which inspire governments to 
resist German domination of their countries are 
known only to the hearts and minds of the men 
upon whom falls the responsibility for the choice 
between capitulation and war. They are based on 
spiritual and material factors and, of course, on 
military and political possibilities. But then there 
is something else. hen the decision is taken it 
remains inoperative until ratified by the men and 
the women, the people of the country, who, in the 
last resort, themselves have to capitulate, to give 
up something, or who have to refuse, resist and, 
if necessary, die. What happened in Yugoslavia? 
A reasonable and resigned Fapeilsy government 
decided to capitulate: the decision was not ratified 
by the people nor by the army. A new govern- 
ment was formed to resist: its decision was rati- 
fied by the army and by the people. Germany 
has been compelled to use force. Hitler may say 
the government sold out to the British and that 
the people are misled: he can say nothing which 
will cover the amazement he must feel—and 


Varnes we feel—before the fact of armed Yugo- 
sla 


lav resistance to his demands. If men anywhere 


remember anything, then the memory of the 
Serbian retreat to the sea in the last war must be 
alive in the minds of the Serbian people. Starving 
and broken and diseased, what was left of a 
nation’s proud manhood reached the embarka- 
tion ports. 

To a people living with this memory has been 
coming now for long months the rumor of Hit- 
ler’s victories over one broken nation after an- 
other. It was to this memory and to this rumor 
that a Yugoslav government most reasonably 

ielded when they signed the pact with the Axis. 
tt is despite this memory, or perhaps because of it, 
and it is despite the sound of the near German 
might, that the present government can find sol- 
diers to fight for a nation which, facing catas- 
trophe, rejects despair. Such undeniable courage, 
unreasonable gallantry and unimaginative deter- 
mination, Hitler’s proclamation to his Army of 
the Southeast does not explain. 


Teleki’s Suicide in the Press 


THE LOT of Hungary has been a hard one 
since the fall of Austria left the Eastern kingdom 
to make what terms it could with the nazi con- 
querors; doubly hard since the latest turn of the 
war has fstced: it to abet passively the attack on 
Yugoslavia, its friend by pact in perpetuity. And 
these events bore with especially punishing force 
on Premier Teleki, who combined with realistic 
astuteness very genuine political and personal 
ideals. All of this should be said promptly and 
sympathetically. But it marks the dechristianiza- 
tion of public thought among us that sey~~al 
leading newspapers should comment on Premier 
Teleki’s suicide in terms of reverent praise. The 
New York Herald Tribune tells its readers edi- 
torially that if the Prime Minister “had not been 
a man of rare integrity his country would have 
been spared the loss which it has incurred. .. . 
But the very fact that he had not only a high 
sense of responsibility undoubtedly spurred him 
to his act.” The Times also endorses his suicide: 
“For a man of Teleki’s temperament and char- 
acter’’ it “was a deliberate act and an act of state, 
the only gesture he could make of protest and 
refusal. . . . A Hungarian noble, proud of his 
honor, would rather die than consent to this 
repudiation of his word. . . . It is the message 
of a Hungarian patriot telling his peo le he can- 
not accept the alternative to death.” The crown- 
ing comment, because it gives these ideas their 
true setting, is that of Wm. Philip Simms, specu- 
lating in the World-Telegram on the possible 
“impressiveness” of the suici's for Japanese 
Foreign Minister Matsuoka: “More than any 
Western statesman he comprehended why it was 
that Count Teleki would rather die than serve as 
Hitler’s lackey.” 
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The basic Christian idea has been rather to 
win pagans by practicing Christian virtues than 
to “impress” them by imitating their own. And 
the basic Christian philosophy is much clearer on 
issues like the present one than is the philosoph 
behind the foregoing tributes. We sry this wit 
no wish to enter into the personal tragedy of 
Teleki, or to judge .4at may have happened to 
his mind or his »zrves under inhuman strain. 
The choice is nut between death and dishonor, 
for dishonor cannot be imposed from without; the 
choice is between death and life lived on in con 
ditions which the suicide is not heroic enough to 
face. It is quite false that suicide is ever “the 
only gesture that can be made of protest and 
refusal.” Protest and refusal can be made with- 
out any gesture—and then come fortitude and the 
acceptance of one’s cross. Schuschnigg, for in- 
stance, did not commit suicide; neither did he 
become “Hitler’s lackey.” And there are un- 
counted thousands, murdered or imprisoned for 
protest and refusal, whose truly rare integrity, 

atriotism and honor are insulted by these easy 
ormulations about the only alternative to death. 
Manly behavior—at least in Christendom—is to 
keep your word and take what comes. It is an 
ideal universally recognized; not so the histrionics 
of suicide—the only term to apply when suicide is 
not mere collapse. The lot of Hungary is hard, 
we repeat; that the last, desperately mistaken act 
of their leader is now being held up to their 
admiration is not the least of the tragedies of this 
Christian and chivalrous people. 


Cruises to the Indies 


THERE is something very inviting about the 
Antilles in early spring when viewed from a cruise 
ship deck. Ports come as a welcome change from 
the idle round of horse races on the sun deck, 
Arthur Murray dancing classes, bridge tourna- 
ments, lolling around the ship’s pool, sipping at 
the bar, resting. After a long winter’s work such 
cruises are often healthful and refreshing. Across 
the water in the crowded capital of Portugal 
there is another picture. In Lisbon and vicinity 
there are thousands of human beings from many 
lands flying the relentless march of Hitler tyranny. 
Many of them are social democrats, Catholics 
or other anti-nazis wanted by the Gestapo. 
Lisbon is but a few days’ march from France. 
Portugal may be taken over any day. About 
1,000 of those waiting in this “gay capital of 
despair” are American citizens; 30,000 others 
have their entry papers in order for admittance 
here as immigrants. To save these courageous 
exiles from the threat of concentration camps 
and death the United States can find passage for 
only one ship with 700 refugees a month, accord- 
ing to Paul Smith of the San Francisco Chronicle. 
The excuse is that there are no ships. American 
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refusal to send food to the conquered peoples, 


if abhorrent to many Christians, among others, is _ 


at least arguable on strategic grounds. For refus. 


ing to send enough refugee ships to Lisbon before — 
it is too late there is no strategic argument what. | 
How can the United States pose as de. 
fender of the four freedoms and callously aban. 
don to their fate so 7 courageous exiles for 


soever. 


the cause of freedom? Why aren’t more Amer. 
icans protesting this situation? There is some. 
thin 
southern cruises. 


The Strikes, the War, and After 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT appears 
to keep admirably cool in the face of the labor. 
management troubles. The strikes have undoubt- 
edly been very widespread and important, and 


they have been played up in the press even more 


so—more, as nearly every government spokesman 
has said or implied, than the facts justify. From 
the President and Secretary Perkins down, gov- 
ernment officers have avoided hysteria. But the 
strikes are important, and they are extraordinarily 
complicated. 

The first question concerns the relative impor. 
tance of 100 percent maximum production at | 
this particular time. Second, which the more 
conservative observers rarely consider sufficiently, | 
is the effect which industrial morale has on output. 
Some stoppage in output caused by strikes might | 
increase the over-all output and the longer-term 
output of industry in general and in the particular 
firms too. 

No one knows how political are the forces 
behind the current disputes. It is to be supposed 
that communist, nazi and fascist influences, what 
ever and however strong they may be, are delay: 
ing production and causing trouble as much as 
possible. The strikes must also express in some 
degree at least an anti-intervention attitude on the 
part of some workers and some bosses. They | 
certainly show a determination not to subordinate 
all the economic, political, social and organize 
tional problems Bs industry to war production. 
American industrial history, particularly in com 
panies like Bethlehem and Ford, shows there are. 
endless “non-political” grievances the workers 
can still be working on. In connection with the 
strikes, Mrs. Roosevelt herself pointed out that. 
the nation is not yet at war. 

Both labor and capital appear to be looking 
beyond the war crisis. Both sides are trying to 
get advantageous positions which will last beyond | 
the war. With the enormous gross income a 
colossal taxes which many of the struck companies 
are bound to have during the period of armament, 
adjustment of the wage charge will have unusually 
small effect on the earnings per share. While 
there is plenty of work, and a growing scarcity 
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many kinds of labor, employees are bound to have 
good earnings. 
The underlying problems of the American 
system show through the war crisis clearly. An 
appeal to war can submerge them; it certainly 
cannot cure them. ‘The government should be 
strengthened in its efforts to meet the strike prob- 
lems from the approach of long-term social 
remedy. This work for social justice has right 
along been the great positive quality of the New 
Deal. ‘(Capital and Labor” should see that their 
own failure to achieve tolerable solutions will 
lead more quickly than anything to the radical 
subordination of both their interests to a policy of 
production at any price under a form of control 
which is amenable neither to owner nor to worker. 


Forum 


WISH to comment on Dr. J. J. O’Connor’s 

contribution to the Forum in your issue of 
April 4; but I must confess at the outset that 
there are certain passages with which I cannot 
deal. I had, for example, supposed that any per- 
sons who wished simply to ‘‘send American boys 
into another European blood bath” would be for 
the most part confined in institutions for homicidal 
maniacs; but it may be that Dr. O’Connor has 
superior knowledge. Again, I cannot make out 
just what he means by “realists.” He is certainly 
not using the term in the sense attached to it by 
the earlier philosophers and I am unwilling to 
think that one who so rightly condemns the ma- 
terialism of our misguided age would identify 
himself with the kind of “realism” so fashionable 
in the last three-quarters of a century. He is, in- 
deed, more specific in his refusal to be “uplifted 
. .. by the same sort of propaganda nonsense that 
sent our boys (of whom I happened to be one) 
‘over there’ a quarter-century ago”; but even 
about this I am puzzled. 

I am puzzled about this (as I am about several 
other passages) on account of my inability to find 
the basis of Dr. O’Connor’s convictions. President 
Seymour, who has studied the forces which took 
us into the last war at least as carefully as any- 
one, and who (like some of the rest of us, and 
unlike Dr. O’Connor) does “remember much 
about World War I,” is quite sure that our in- 
volvement is directly to be traced to a certain 
squeamishness felt by President Wilson and a 
horde of other Americans over the ruthless snuff- 
ing out of lives, allied and neutral, by German 
submarines. And facts regarding World War I 
must be facts still, even should it be true that the 
new “realism” has risen superior to revulsion 
seniors such things as the carefully planned nazi 

lood purge” of 1934 (with the shooting of 
German Catholic Action’s leader in the back), the 
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long and systematic torture of the Jews and the 
almost unbelievable murder and destruction in- 
flicted on innocent and defenseless Rotterdam. 
And it is worth remembering that we have not 
learned of these and similar nazi achievements 
through “propaganda,” old or new. 

“Idealism,” Dr. O’Connor tells us, will in future 
“be applied strictly to home conditions.” This 
decision strikes me as very modern, for Americans 
in general, and for American Cathclics in par- 
ticular. Many old-fashioned (should I also say 
unrealistic?) Americans still think that there is 
something especially fine and patriotic in using 
national wealth and power in part for people other 
than themselves: many old-fashioned erican 
Catholics still fail to see how the brotherhood of 
man can be cut off at Sandy Hook or the Golden 
Gate. In fact, some of them even take the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body so yee as to feel that 
when parts of It are being trampled and beaten— 
even well-nigh amputated—those of Its members 
whom God has especially favored with riches and 
geographical security feel privileged to 
come to the defense of Its wounded members in 
every manner possible. It is hard for them to con- 
clude that they shall no longer be concerned about 
deicide, or matricide (as regards Mother Church) 
—that they shall no iaaees Be even their brothers’ 
keepers—save on American soil. Unlike Dr. 
O’Connor, they would place extreme nationalism 
in any list of the worst evils of our age; and they 
would repudiate nationalism in justice and charity 
and religion most of all. 

Dr. O’Connor complains that certain “liars 
and hypocrites” are “pulling the strings” to make 
our country take measures against the armed and 
militant paganism of the nazis which it did not 
take against ‘“‘godless materialism, godless im- 
perialism, godless power politics, godless com- 
munism’”’ and the shocking conduct of the Mexican 
government a few years back. It seems to me 
that, if any Christian is justified in stigmatizing 
a group of people as liars and as hypocrites, he is 
under obligation fearlessly to identify them, and 
clearly to substantiate his charges. The “burden 
of proof” always rests upon those who resort to 
the practice of calling others names. And I feel 
that Dr. O’Connor fails to give due weight either 
to relativity or practicality. It is a lamentable 
thing that the evil things he mentions have been 
so rampant in our age; but only when they were 
translated into tangible and forcible attacks upon 
Christian civilization and Christianity could tangi- 
ble and forcible means be used to beat them back. 
I deplore, as I always have deplored, the fact that 
our government did not at least protest the perse- 
cution of papatmeng. in Russia and in Mexico; 
but I cannot expect Dr. O’Connor to agree with 
me if “idealism” is to be “applied strictly to home 
conditions.” Or if, with sweet inconsistency, he 
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holds that we were delinquent as regards our duty 
in the past, he surely would not use that as a basis 
for arguing that we should be more delinquent 
now and in the future. 

And finally—as so often—we come to that evil 
place, England. Dr. O’Connor is nothing if not 
positive. England is not a democracy, and that’s 
that. Definitions of democracy seem to engage 
him no more than dees the well-nigh unanimous 
disagreement with his position expressed by men 
and women to whom the study of comparative 
institutions has been a lifelong job. There are 
snobs in England, so democracy cannot be there— 
or, by the same test, in any other country of the 
world. He is confirmed in his opinion by the fact 
that England, though perhaps as contrite as a 
country ever is about past national misdeeds, 
prefers not to have civil war in Ireland or in India 
‘now,” when she is fighting for her life, and when 
three greedy totalitarian powers are seeking just 
such easy prey as Ireland and India would offer. 
But wh should Dr. O’Connor mind such things 
after all? Apparently certain that Europe will 
not, even under Divine Providence, profit from 
the tortures she is going through, he insists that 
America, absorbed in the contemplation of her 
own “dream,” shall pass by carefully on the other 


side. 
H. C. F. Bert. 


Letter from England 


By DONALD ATTWATER 


‘aah DISCUSSION that has been going on 
for so long in THE COMMONWEAL among 
its contributing editors and others about what 
should be US policy with regard to the war, is 
necessarily of profound interest to your English 
contributing editor. Almost every week a point 
has cropped up, on one side or other of the debate, 
about which he would have liked to make remarks, 
but he has held his hand, chiefly in consideration 
of the long time it takes letters to cross the At- 
lantic. But now, looking back over the articles, 
notes and letters of the discussion, and with the 
passing of the Lease-Lend Bill just announced 
over the radio, there do seem to him a few obser- 
vations which may perhaps be usefully made. 

I conceive it possible that objections might at 
once be raised by some. 
man is a notorious pacifist, and will of course be 
in favor of America keeping out.” On the other: 
“He’s probably a propagandist, paid by the 
British government to put its stuff across.” On 
both: “‘He’s English, and bound to be biased— 
even if unconsciously—toward his own side. This 
is an American problem, and our business.” I 
reply to the one: “The war is on, and it will go 
on. It cannot be treated as though its existence 
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and outcome were a matter of indifference.” To 
the other: “I am not a propagandist, official or 
unofficial. If the cashier of THE COMMONWEAL 
does not pay me for this, then no one will.” To 
both: “Yes, I’m an Englishman. It is possible 
(but not certain) that I am biased; and anyway 
the reader can allow for that—but not too much.” 
But it is not solely an American problem. And 
that brings me to my first point. 

I have been surprised by the degree to which 
some spokesmen in THE COMMONWEAL have 
treated intervention on the basis of “‘What is best 
for the United States.’’ Gentlemen, we are human 
beings before we are Americans or English; and 
if in addition we are Catholics, we have not the 
excuse of some false philosophy to explain our 
indifference to that fact. The proper question is, 
“What is best for mankind?’ No doubt some 
Americans (like others) take it for granted that 
what is good for their country is necessarily good 
for the world: that view is a little naive, and we 
are entitled to ask to have it demonstrated. No 
doubt it is fantastic to suppose that the British 
government declared war on nazi Germany pri- 
marily for other than interested national reasons, 
or that the people would have gone to war on a 
slogan of ‘America (or Poland or Timbuktu or 
democracy or religion or any other neighbor or 
value) in danger.” But that does not excuse 
others from their obligation of trying to put first 
things first; it does not absolve Americans from 
the duty of endeavoring to consider the welfare 
of the whole world—forgive my sermonizing you, 
but I am trying to see the thing without passion or 
prejudice or selfishness, as a Christian. 


It is a mistake to suppose that when one has 
said, “This is England’s war; it is not America’s 
war,” there is no more to be said. First of all, 
it is only half true. Certainly England (and 
France) did much between 1919 and 1939 that 
helped to provoke it; true enough that for nine 
months she has been facing an attack directed 
almost solely against herself. But these and 
previous events have produced a world situation 
that does not exclude the Americas. England 
represents certain things, good and bad; the bad 
things may be very bad, but they are not so bad 
as some of the bad things represented by Hitler 
(and behind him Mussolini, Japan and the 
USSR): in particular, the omnipotent omnicom- 
petent secular state, temporal power absolute and 
autonomous—the chief enemy of Christianity in 
the beginning, in varying degrees throughout his- 
tory, and till the end of time—the deification of 
“the world,” a completely logical consistent natu- 
zalism. The victory of that thing would have 
more disastrous effects than any that conceivably 
could arise from the misuse of an English victory, 
and they would be world-wide effects. Assume, 
if you like, that the United States were to be 
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exempt, in happy isolation, from those effects. 
Would that isolation be “happy”? Would the 
free and mighty American people congratulate 
itself that it had withheld support, moral and 
material, from those who might have (even if 
only per accidens) alleviated the fate of the rest 
of human kind? Would American Christians feel 
that they had fully implemented their Christian- 
ity? We are not told the reply to Cain’s ques- 
tion, ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?”—no reply was 
necessary. 

A particular example of this failure to put first 
things first—God before man, mankind before 
particular aggregations—is provided by those who 
oppose the sending of relief to sufferers on the 
continent of Europe. If there be a grave lack 
of food and clothing in certain occupied countries 
(you in America are perhaps better informed 
about that than we in England), and if there be 
a surplus above the needs of the United States, 
then, I submit, it is an imperative duty of America 
to try and relieve the sufferers, and of England to 
give facilities for that relief. The only valid 
reason I can see not to would arise if it were ante- 
cedently certain, or proved by an attempt, that 
the goods could not be got to the hands of those 
for whom they were intended. The considera- 
tion that, were Belgians, Frenchmen and the rest 
to be fed thus, the German task would be by that 
much lightened is only secondary and contingent: 
it must give way before the first, overruling and 
certain consideration of charity due to those in 
real need. To tell these sufferers (if such there 
be) that “they will be helped when they have got 
rid of their oppressors” is objectively a nauseating 
and cynical piece of pharisaism. 

Another rather surprising aspect of the con- 
troversy has been the stressing of material con- 
siderations pro and con, or rather the insufficient 
stress (it seems to me) on religious considera- 
tions. For example, some appear to say in effect, 
“If nazism triumphs, that will mean the end of 
Christianity in this, that or the other country— 
perhaps in a continent.” This is something worse 
than spiritual defeatism. Granted it is our duty 
(and a duty many of us neglect) to do all we can 
to produce a milieu in which true religion can 
flourish and spread with a minimum of external 
hindrances, yet it is the essence of Christianity 
that it can when necessary be lived anywhere, in 
any conditions: “the kingdom of God is within 
you.” Persecution and the catacombs preceded 
the conversion of the Roman empire; we hear 
frequent reports of hidden revivals of religion in 
Russia; “the gates of Hell shall NOT prevail.” 

€ may not even dismiss as impossible (however 
unlikely) that a nazism triumphant in arms might 
be overcome by the human spirit, under God, even 
in the short run, as it certainly would be in the 
souls of individuals. 
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Again, is there not a tendency among us Christ- 
ians to choose a certain policy, to select means to 
be employed, even to define an end, on purely 
material and temporal grounds, and then to 
canonize them and call the proceeding “seeking a 
spiritual end” or “using spiritual means”? <A 
temporal policy or end is not spiritually good and 
true, is not according to the mind of God simply 
because we call on His name and ask Him that 
our policy may be successful. There is such a 
thing as unspiritual prayer, which “takes as its 
starting-point, its intention and its content, the 
human will and human aims. God is to bring to 
success what man has set himself to do. It puts 
before God ready-prepared human judgments. . . 
according to human ideas, and lets the emphasis 
and measure of value be determined by human 
standards.” 

To illustrate from the present situation: It 
surely is certain that the contemporary wave of 
state totalitarianism is iniquitous and God wills 
that it should be ended by man’s efforts; but it is 
not at all certain that He wills it to be ended by 
the arms of Great Britain, with or without the 
help of the United States. But the war is on, and 
decisions have to be made accordingly; does it 
not then behoove us to make those decisions hum- 
bly, and hold to them humbly, and not abuse 
those who disagree? We are all as blind as bats, 
and prayer and study for light is superfluous for 
none of us. The Holy Ghost is more important 
than “national interests”; it is better to give some 
advantage to Hitler (or to England) than to flout 
the word of Jesus Christ. If our policies are to 
be informed by spirituality, then we have got to 
start with faith, hope and charity for all man- 
kind, and not try to graft them on to decisions 
already made on other grounds. 


The people of England 


And I would humbly ask certain Americans if 
they will not extend a little more faith, hope and 
charity (not necessarily accompanied by lease-lend 
bills) to the people of Great Britain—faith in our 
good will, charity toward our sins, past and pres- 
ent, hope for our improvement. A writer in 
THE COMMONWEAL recently referred to Great 
Britain’s “imperialistic loot,” how she “shame- 
fully oppressed and exploited millions of human 
beings in her far-flung empire.”’ Quite apart from 
the fact that that oppression and exploitation are 
not the whole story (and Heaven is my witness 
that I am no imperialist), it is not the slightest 
good pretending that English people as a whole 
are a big gang of oppressors and exploiters—they 
are not: they are a race of decent honest peoyle, 
who can neither get rid of past events nor change 
the course of that history overnight. They are 
no more responsible, for example, for the iniquities 
of British rule in Ireland from Henry II to 
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George V than the Irish people of today as a 
whole are responsible for the vindictiveness and 
spirit of hatred and revenge against the English 
now being shown by a small minority of their race 
in the United States and elsewhere. 

The same writer says that Great Britain “‘is not 
a Christian country. It is not a democracy. Britain 
loves freedom—for the British.” “Not a Christ- 
ian country.” Maybe not (it is difficult to say 
what is or is not a Christian country anywhere, or 
even if there be such a thing) ; but it is a country 
of human beings, among whom (on the testimony 
of foreign observers) eae Christ is reverenced 
as much as anywhere, among whom hundreds of 
thousands endeavor to order their lives according 
to His example. “Not a democracy.” Maybe 
not (what constitutes a democracy anyhow?). 
But it is a country of human beings, of whom 
many qualities attributed to democratic living are 
eminently characteristic. I cannot prove these 
things, though I could illustrate them endlessly: I 
have lived among them for nearly fifty years. 

But even if the above charges were true—what 
of it? They are quite irrelevant if it be also 
true that Hitlerism is a greater danger to man- 
kind at large than British imperialism, arrogance 
and selfishness: and that this is true I do not feel 
called upon to demonstrate in a publication that 
is both American and Catholic. oreover, it is 
not recorded that the Good Samaritan applied a 
test of religious and political enlightenment before 
helping the man who had been beaten up by 

ntil we can think first in terms, not of nation- 
ality, but of human beings, all equally children of 
God, all equally redeemed by the blood of Christ; 
until we can think of other peoples, however 
criminal, however antipathetic, without passion, 
prejudice and resentment—until we can do that 
we cannot begin to curb the scourge of war. We 
cannot even begin to get general agreement on 
national foreign policies: we shall go on being 
“isolationists” and “interventionists,” “appeasers 
and “firm-standers,” eyeing one another with 
suspicion, with the evil word “traitor” at the 
back of our mouths. 

I am doing an unconscionable amount of moral- 
izing, but it can’t be helped: the problem is a 
moral problem, not simply a conflict of neutral 
expediencies. And I may * asked what, then, is 
my own view—to which I reply that my view is 
of no account; but as the opinion of one Catholic ’ 
Englishman I ‘ve it. 


One man’s position 


The circumstances are that Europe, and far 
beyond Europe, is threatened with domination by 
a group of powers, “The Axis,” whose policy and 
government is imperialistic, despotic, tyrannical, 
inhuman, irrational, irreligious in general and un- 
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christian in particular (those who are not con- 


vinced about this have a different problem to — 


consider) ; one nation (my own, as it happens) 


stands in the way of those powers (whether for | 


nationalistic or altruistic reasons, or both, does 


not affect this fact) ; and the issue is being decided — 


by arms. (It is possible that war is not the best 
way of deciding it, but this also is irrelevant since 
there seems no possibility of stopping the fighting. 
Those who believe that the war, or all war, is 
wrong for both sides also have a different problem 
to consider.) The question I ask myself is: “In 
these circumstances, what course of action by the 
United States is likely to be most conducive to the 
benefit of mankind at large?” 

Since the danger of reaction toward philosophic 
materialism, oppression and heathen naturalism is 
little less than world-wide, it seems that the United 
States may reasonably be looked to for every 
ounce of spirituai and material support that she 
can provide to help beat back the Axis powers, 
not in the interest of Great Britain alone, or 
chiefly, but for the good of the world. At the 
same time it seems equally important that the 
United States should avoid at all costs herself 
becoming embroiled in the war as a formal com- 
batant. Were she to be so embroiled and the 
Axis powers yet triumphed, nothing would have 
been gained by so terrible a step. Were she in 
arms to help Great Britain to victory, the chaos 
and exhaustion resulting from so huge an exten- 
sion of hostilities would make any sort of “recon- 
struction” almost beyond imagining—the USSR 
would reap the harvest. But were Great Britain 
to be defeated with the United States still a non- 
combatant, then there would still be human hope 
for the world, in a strong, free and independent 
America. It is my firm belief that for the United 
States to be drawn into this war would be the 
crowning disaster of this disastrous thirty years. 

As to whether the view just expressed (which 
I have formulated objectively, without reference 
to my own personal ideas about war) is widely 
held in Great Britain, I have no means of judging. 
But I am impressed by the number of people of all 
kinds who say, “We want aii the material the 
United States can send; we can do all the fighting 
ourselves”: and not a few add that it is better 
(reasons not generally specified) that America 
should not come in as a combatant. As I go to 
post a report from the Mass Observation organ- 
ization confirms my impression: “People do not 
on the whole,” it says, “think that USA should 
become a full belligerent. While a few feel that 
America is behaving badly by not coming in, most 
think quite definitely that the present method of 
help is the best method to use.”’ But British pub- 
lic opinion seems quite definitely against America 
sending food and relief to occupied countries in 
Europe. 
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Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


What it is, what it would 
do, and how it does it. 


By The Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara* 


catechetical instruction has from its earliest 
beginning been regarded by the Church as 
a foremost responsibility of the bishops, cler 
and teaching religious. Their efforts and sacri- 
fices can be seen in the Catholic educational system 
of the United States, unexampled in the history 
of the Church as the fruit of the voluntary sup- 
= of Christian education by a Catholic people. 
or were efforts lacking to bring religious instruc- 
tion to children and adults not within the reach 
of the Catholic school system. Throughout the 
nineteenth century, the zeal of pastors led them 
to establish Sunday schools and classes of weekly 
religious instruction for children and adults in 
every parish. But the vast growth of Catholic 
population in the United States during the first 
quarter of the twentieth century brought home 
vividly the need of systematizing these efforts, 
whether in regard to the training of lay teachers 
of religion, the program of instruction or the plan 
of assembling pupils for the classes. Hence it 
was that the apostolic call of Pope Pius X fell as 
seed on fertile soil and the instructions of Canon 
Law concerning the establishment of the Confra- 
ternity provided the framework for the develop- 
ment of a systematic program. The spread of 
religious vacation schools led to an annual national 
conference on the religious instruction of children 
not in Catholic schools as a sectional feature of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Congress. 


I: THE United States the work of imparting 


An Episcopal committee 


_A consciousness of the need of more systematic 
direction in the solution of this vast problem grew 
with the years and led, on the occasion of the 
Rural Life Conference in St. Paul, October, 1934, 
to a pees addressed to the hierarchy at its 
annual meeting in November, 1934, for the estab- 
lishment of an Episcopal Committee on the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. The petition 
was favorably received and an Episcopal Com- 
mittee of three memberst was appointed, which at 


*F rom a chapter entitled “Catholic Education and the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine” soon to appear in “Catholic 
Education in the United States,” to be published by the Catholic 
University of America. 

t Most Reverend John T. McNicholas, O.P., Most Reverand 
John G. Murray, Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, Chairman. 


once provided for a Department of Confraternity 
Publications and set up the office of the National 
Center of the com as a bureau in the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

The late Father Francis Augustine Walsh, 
O.S.B., and Miss Miriam Marks were appointed 
director and secretary respectively of the new 
bureau. Father Walsh had manifested great 
interest in the development of the confraternity 
program while in charge of the apologetics course 
at the Catholic University of America, and Miss 
Marks had visited the parishes of more than 30 
dioceses at the request of the ordinaries to assist 
in the establishment of the parish confraternities. 
The publications department, for which arrange- 
ments favorable to the confraternity were made 
with St. Anthony’s Guild, was placed in charge of 
the Chairman of the Episcopal Committee. 

The first task devolving on the new Episcopal 
Committee was to suggest a plan of organization 
and a program of action for the parish confra- 
ternities. This involved diocesan catechetical 
offices, a director, the annual celebration of Cate- 
chetical Day in each parish to mobilize the parish 
forces for action in ahs conten a decree of 
erection, and the opening of a parish register for 
the names of members—an essential condition for 
aggregation with the Arch-confraternity in Rome 
and consequently for the gaining of the indulg- 
ences and spiritual favors by the members. 


Organization of the Parish Unit 


The confraternity itself is a parish society 
whose active members dedicate regularly at least 
an hour a week of their time to the program out- 
lined. These active members enroll ‘n one of the 
membership divisions; each division has its own 
chairman. Most important among the divisions 
are (1) teachers, (2) fishers, (3) helpers, 
(4) discussion club leaders, (5) parent-teachers, 
(6) the apostolate to non-Catholics. Each divi- 
sion has its own duties. 

are recruited from sev- 
eral sources. While the duty of teaching religion 
is committed principally to pastors, Canon pm 
and various letters of the Holy See assume that 
the task is too vast to be accomplished by the 
clergy alone and that in the fulfillment of this 
duty they must seek competent aides among the 
laity. Teachers will be sought who possess or are 
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willing to acquire two qualifications: a sufficient 
knowledge of their religion, and the ability to im- 
part knowledge and love of their religion to per- 
sons of varying stages of intellectual and spiritual 
preparation. The Journal of Religious Instruc- 
tion, a publication of De Paul University, of which 
Ellamay Horan is the editor, devotes regularly a 
section to confraternity information and activi- 
ties. In 1935 the writer was happy to designate 
The Journal of Religious Instruction as the unoffi- 
cial publication of the confraternity. 

Naturally the pastor will turn to religious teach- 
ers (both brothers and sisters) already prepared 
and he will be justified by the zealous and com- 
petent teachers who will respond. But these 
teachers, numerous though they are, will be found 
regularly insufficient in numbers or unavailable for 
the special hours or circumstances under which 
confraternity classes must be assembled. Conse- 
quently there is the question of training lay teach- 
ers in order to staf the classes adequately. In 
every locality lay teachers are already available, 
men and women who have had a good Catholic 
education or who are willing to prepare them- 
selves according to their needs, by taking religion 
courses in doctrine and in methods of teaching. 


Confraternity teachers must, of course, have a 
certain spiritual maturity. We would not think of 
confiding the instruction of children in language 
or arithmetic to youths of high school age. Cer- 
tainly religion, above all other subjects, requires 
in the teacher maturity of intelligence and char- 
acter. It may be said that the special reason for 
the decline of Sunday schools has been the unquali- 
fied teachers generally assigned to this work. 
Confraternity teachers should be required to give 
evidence of special training and should be certi- 
fied by the Diocesan Catechetical Office. In a 
single diocese, more than 1,500 public school 
teachers were found to take courses and qualify 
for diplomats to teach in confraternity classes. 


Fishers in the confraternity educational pro- 
ram are almost as important as teachers because 
it is only by carefully organized home visiting that 
the most careless and religiously most neglected of 
our people will be brought to instruction. This 
again is a task for mature men and women of 
good character and judgment as well as zeal. 
oreover it requires a special course in training. 
These visitors must commence their work many 
weeks before the confraternity classes are to 
begin; they must be able to meet rebuffs and 
indifference, they must draw on a reserve given 
by prayer and retrace their steps again and again 
until the careless have been won back to the Faith. 
Successful confraternity directors have reported 
the custom of appointing a trained fisher in every 
block of a city parish with amazing results in 
attendance at catechetical classes. 
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Helpers in the confraternity program must be 
clearly distinguished from teachers and fishers, 
While mature workers may well be employed in 
this field, the helpers provide in general the oppor- 
tunity for younger and less experienced workers, 
Their tasks are to prepare materials, visual aids, 
project books and physical equipment for the 
school; to collect, distribute, and redistribute 
Catholic literature; to service the confraternity 
library; to provide transportation for teachers and 
pupils when the circumstances require. A special 
course of training is needful for helpers and is 
outlined in confraternity literature. 

Discussion club leaders partake in the program 
of adult religious education and assist the priest 
director with classes of public high-school youth, 
Discussion club leaders need to be characterized 
chiefly by sincere faith, native intelligence, a sense 
of leadership and a winning personality. Leaders 
are not set above their clubs as masters but are 
conducting a cooperative study of a text provided 
by the pastor or by the diocesan office. Nothing 
will disrupt the religious discussion club program 
of a parish confraternity more quickly and thor- 
oughly than the assumption on the part of discus- 
sion club leaders that they are to act as teachers 
or lecturers to the club. In each parish it is sug- 
gested that the pastor appoint a parish chairman 
of discussion clubs who will enlist leaders and con- 
duct a training class for them in accordance with 
the confraternity plan. 

Parent-educator groups in the confraternity 
plan are concerned with equipping themselves bet- 
ter to teach religion to their own children in their 
own homes, whether the children are of pre- 
school, elementary or high school age and whether 
or not they attend Catholic schools. The most 
important school of religion for any child is a 
good Catholic home. Parents, by the sacra- 
ment of marriage, have the duty and the grace 
for their work. The simplest feature of parent- 
educator preparation is to have parents become 
acquainted with the wealth of splendid books of 
religion for children now available. But beyond 
this, the confraternity is asking parents to become 
better equipped to give their children the special 
spiritual care they need on the pre-school, ele- 
mentary school, and high-school age levels. Par- 
ents are finding this a fascinating study. 

The parish apostolate to non-Catholics is an 
essential feature of the confraternity program. 
A committee in each parish confraternity equipped 
with zeal and special training, may help the pastor 
in the distribution of Catholic literature, carefully 
selected for non-Catholics; with religious corre- 
spondence courses; with inquiry classes. Some- 
times members may even cooperate in street 
preaching, and he!p make the parish what it should 
be, namely, a missionary unit of the Church 
Universal. 
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Men as Instruments 


The terrible consequences of disturb- 
ing our center of human gravity. 


By Dietrich von Hildebrand 


upon Catholic life of dangerous attitudes 

which are not evidently in contradiction 
with the commandments of God and the moral 
law. Yet such false attitudes, even when they are 
not literally immoral, can be a disastrous hindrance 
to our religious life. And the fact that they so 
easily escape our attention makes them even more 
dangerous than are strictly immoral attitudes 
which we know very well are incompatible with 
Christianity, and which therefore we consciously 
oppose. 

A characteristic example of such a heresy in 
the ethos of our modern life is the progressive 
overestimation of performance. A person’s worth 
is appraised according to his efficiency in produc- 
ing something. And not only to the judgment of 
other persons is this measure applied, but also to 
the evaluation of ourselves. Work is considered 
as the only serious part of life; all the rest is 
amusement or relaxation. We judge ourselves to 
be worth as much as we are able to accomplish in 
our respective professions. Love, friendship, en- 
joyment of beauty in nature and art are considered 
more or less as nice romantic luxuries for recrea- 
tion, destined to give us a more enterprising spirit 
in our jobs. All that appeals to the contemplative 
in human life is no longer considered serious and 
important: the feeling for contemplative religious 
orders has vanished, even in many Catholics. We 
sometimes hear the opinion: it is a pity that so 
many waste their time in liturgical prayer instead 
of doing works of charity or other useful things. 
God would be better glorified by good actions and 
useful work for human society than by the 
opus Dei. 

It is obvious that a profound change has taken 
place in the values of human life when we com- 
pare this modern attitude with the mentality of 
medieval times. The progressive process of 
secularization beginning in the Renaissance has 
destroyed the feeling for the real end and destina- 
tion of man and has transferred the center of 
gravity from the being of the person as such to 
the sphere of performance. It has substituted 
efficiency for virtue. In the Renaissance the ideal 
of the man of genius, and even more and more 
that of the technician and inventor, was substi- 
tuted for the ideal of the saint. The mentality 


Ww: ARE INCLINED to overlook the effect 


of an epoch is characterized by those who are the 
objects of its worship, those who, known to all, 
receive the greatest publicity. Im the medieval 
epoch the names of saints were on ali lips. Today 
it is rather the names of inventors, aviators, or 
even athletes. And if we examine the exterior 
rhythm of our modern life, we can easily see that 
our work is done without any breathing space; 
it has become more and more denuded of all 
human elements which are not exclusively neces- 
sary for the specific aim of the work in hand. 
The machine has become the causa exemplaris of 
our life. In former times the various obstacles to 
the accomplishment of any job involuntarily gave 
the professional man the possibility of escaping 
for a time from the tension of carrying out his 
purpose, from preoccupation with his work. So we 
see that an interior attitude and the exterior condi- 
tions of our age of technology have given to the 
life of man an instrumental character and have 
produced a progressive depersonalization. It is 
not accidental that our epoch has generated the 
philosophy of pragmatism. 

There is no doubt but that this pragmatic atti- 
tude is a very serious danger for the rea! Catholic 
life. We must recognize that this mentality has 
in great measure affected the religious life not only 
of Catholic laymen but also of the clergy. We can 
find books of apologetics pretending that the per- 
fect fulfillment of their work is the means for men 
to attain their eternal end, that the accomplish- 
ment of the immanent professional ideal is a 
means to holiness. It is said, for instance, that 
everybody has to fulfill the task which God has 
given him in the cosmos. When he accomplishes 
all that the immanent laws of the work he has to 
do prescribe, then he will be perfect. I remember 
a book by a well-known German professor of 
theology, in which he wrote: “The modern saint 
will be a perfect professional; he will be a doctor 
of the first order, or a perfect business man, and 
so 

It is obvious that a conception of human life 
which transfers the center of gravity to the sphere 
of efficiency is absolutely contradictory to the 
Christian conception. The real, essential vocation 
for all men lies beyond all professious, is one and 
the same for all. Only one thing is needful, says 
the Lord, for your sanctification—that is God’s 
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will, says Saint Paul. This one needful thing is 
to develop fully the supernatural life we received 
in Baptism, to become holy. It concerns, there- 
fore, the being of the person himself and not any 

erformance of a work. And this supernatural 
life will be developed by the increase of the knowl- 
edge of God and of our love for God and for 
our neighbor. 

It can be said that all ms natural perfec- 
tion of the human person depends upon his capac- 
ity to perceive authentic values and to give 
adequate response to them. By knowing real 
values and by giving them right and full response, 
man endows himself with spiritual and especially 
with moral values. All greatness of personality 
depends upon man’s capacity to perceive values 
and upon his disposition to conform to them by 
giving the right response. The more a person 
exposes himself to the illumination of real values 
and the more he conforms himself by giving just 
the response which belongs to each value, the more 

erfect is the person and the more his being 
ecomes endowed as such with values. 

Now this fundamental law concerning the 
process of human spiritual perfection is not re- 
stricted to the natural sphere. It is also presup- 
posed for the attaining of the infinitely higher 
pera perfection, for holiness. The process 
of transformation into Christ, the putting on of 
Christ, can only take place by the progressively 
deeper knowledge of Christ and all supernatural 
values and the increase of the adequate correspond- 
ing response of obedience, love and adoration of 
Christ. The more we know Christ, the more we 
expose our soul to the divine light emanating from 
His holy Face, the more we surrender completely 
to Him and say with Saint Thomas the Apostle, 
“My Lord and my God”—the more we love Him, 
the more our being is impregnated with the traces 
of His divine Person. But there exists a mutual 
relationship here also. The more our being is 
endowed with Christ, the greater grows our 
knowledge of Christ and our love of God through 
Him and with Him and in Him—the more our 
knowledge of the unalterable value of every im- 
mortal soul increases, the more we will perceive 
all supernatural values and give the adequate 
response to them according to their objective 
hierarchy. The one needful thing in human life 
is the supernatural perfection of our being and— 
what is indissolubly connected with this perfec- 
tion—the giving of the right and full response to 
God, loving Him above all, and our neighbor— 
a being created in His image and redeemed by the 
holy blood of His only-begotten Son—as our- 
selves. It is obvious that, according to Catholic 
doctrine, the being of man has the primacy over 
the production of all goods, or, as we might ex- 
press it, over all man’s performances. The ques- 
tion whether somebody is humble, pure, charitable 
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is infinitely more important than the question of 
perfection in his professional life, to the extent 
that professional life is determined by the imma- 
nent laws of the various kinds of work; it is inf- 
nitely more important even than cultural goods 
of a high rank. Certainly the perfection of the 
being will be obtained not by directly intending 
this being, in a pietist attitude. We must not for- 
et the mysterious words of our Lord: “Who will 
ose his soul will gain it.” But this losing of his 
soul consists not in being absorbed in a transient 
activity and still less in professional performance, 
but in the complete surrender to God, in the atti- 
tude expressed by Saint Thomas in the words: 
Tibi se cor meum totum subiicit, quia te contem- 
plans totum deficit,* in the heroic love of one’s 
neighbor and the full response to all that con- 
cerns the reign of God. 


The human element 


Every profession offers occasions for acts to be 
other than neutral with reference to the sphere 
of the one thing needful. Every profession has 
also its specifically human part: for instance, the 
attitude of the business man toward his clients 
and employees, the attitude of the journalist to- 
ward truth and toward his colleagues, the attitude 
of the doctor toward his patients and col- 
leagues . . . this part of every profession is nat- 
urally relevant to the being of the person. But 
every profession has another part, exclusively de- 
termined by its aim. The perfect performance 
of a profession can be judged by the immanent 
laws of its aim. For instance we call a business 
man perfect when he understands well how to 
make money, to make his business flourish, or we 
speak of a good doctor, meaning that he makes 

ood diagnoses and knows how to cure an illness. 

ertainly it is desirable that a man should be per- 
fect in his profession. But this question is not 
relevant to the infinitely higher question of the 
accomplishment of the real vocation of man, as 
such, and surely poenenanent efficiency is not, 
as such, a means of becoming a saint. By being a 
great poet, an outstanding inventor, a perfect 
engineer, a great scientist, one has by no means 
accomplished the vocation to which Christ calls 
us, saying: “Follow me.” 


at all a good pope. And the lovable Franciscan 
brother fi 

very bad cook. And if a saint was simultaneously 
great in his profession, he was not a saint because 
he was great in his profession, but because, besides 
his professional perfection, he loved God above 
all and his neighbor as himself. Saint Thomas 


Aquinas was not a saint because he was a great 
philosopher, but because he was endowed with — 


*“To Thee my heart I bow with bended knee, as failing quite | 


in contemplating Thee.” 


_ History tells us that — 
Petrus Coelestinus was a saint in spite of not being | 


uniperus was a saint in spite of being a 
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heroic virtues. And Saint Joan of Arc has not 
been canonized for being a great and successful 
general, but for being a pure, humble person a 
in extraordinarily intimate union with Christ. O 
course the spirit of duty toward one’s profession 
is generally involved in the perfect fulfillment of 
our vocation. But it is more a consequence of 
holiness than a reason for it, and then too, pro- 
fessional efficiency depends not only upon a spirit 
of duty, but also upon a specific gift for the pro- 
fession. We must not forget that the Lord said: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and its justice, 
and all will be added unto you.” He did not 
encourage us to be anxious primarily to practice 
our professions most perfectly by promising that 
we would obtain beatitude through efficiency. 

Now we must remember that grace presupposes 
nature (gratia supponit naturam ), and that every 
perversion and deformation of our personality 
with respect to nature has disastrous consequences 
for our supernatural life. Discontinuity, blunt 
insensibility to the world of values, pragmatic 
superactivism, lack of capacity for any contempla- 
tion and recollection, mediocrity—all these are 
absolute obstacles in the way of a genuine religious 
life. There exists an analogy between our nat- 
ural and supernatural life, and a crippled natural 
life is not the ground on which the supernatural 
life can flourish. We must be fully human to be- 
come holy. The potentiality for love which a 
person possesses in reference to the natural life 
is a very decisive condition for his supernatural 
perfection. Therefore, also, the destruction of our 
specific human life by transferring the center of 
gravity from our being into our professional work 
is related to our primary vocation. In the realm 
of the natural life, too, the place which has to be 
granted to something depends upon the value it 
possesses as such. 

If we compare a deep love for a person, the 
enjoyment of a sublime beauty, or the perception 
of a deep and central truth with all the little and 
insignificant although indispensable activity every 
day involves, the great contrast between them is 
obvious. Most people are forced in their pro- 
fessional life to engage in an activity concerning 
more or less useful things, but not things which 
are in themselves of deep content. It seems in- 
credible, then, they consider their professional 
work as the most serious part of their life and 
all the rest as amusement or recreation. Are not 
the moments of specifically human life, such as the 
spiritual contact with wife and children, com- 
munion with friends, the moment when some 
moral virtue in another person deeply moves you, 
or when you enjoy the beauty of spring sunlight— 
are not these something more serious, because 
deeper and more closely connected with God and 
eternity, than your prokessioial work? Only when 
a profession in itself concerns the world of values 
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—as with the artist, the philosopher, the scientist, 
the statesman, the educator—can we say that. the 
profession in itself brings man in touch with things 
of the same rank as his specific human life. But 
even then the activity implies a quantity of more 
or less neutral things, and unless man is rooted 
and based in the deeper things of life and espe- 
cially in God Himself, he becomes involved in the 
immanent logic of those activities and thus be- 
comes superficial. 


A conclusion 


So we come to this conclusion: the first place 
in human life belongs to the direct relationship to 
God through Christ, through Him and with Him 
and in Him, and to all that concerns directly the 
reign of God, the love of one’s neighbor and 
interest in his eternal welfare. And even in this 
latter order the contemplative attitude has the 
primacy: ‘“‘Mary hath chosen the better part.” 
All specifically human things, such as marriage, 
family, friendship, a knowledge of a profound 
and central truth, the deep contact with an 
authentic beauty in art and nature, with all values 
reflecting God and leading our soul nearer to 
Pt these are secondary. To specific pro- 
fessional activity, to the production of goods or 
useful things, unless it concerns a good in direct 
contact with the kingdom of God, or at least 
values of a high rank, as is the case, for instance, 
with an educator, belongs only the third place, 
is tertiary. 

The one thing needful not only has the primacy, 
but it must also dominate and inform all the rest. 
In all contact with authentic natural values we 
must again encounter God. All natural values, 
although taken seriously as such and not as instru- 
ments, must be a ladder leading our soul to the 
source of all values, God. And all our contact 
with other persons, with the realm of truth, kind- 
ness and beauty, must be transfigured by Christ. 
And all our professional life must be in relation 
to God, even when its own content has no direct 
relation to the kingdom of God. It must be ele- 
vated by the intention with which we do it, but 
especially by the contact which we maintain with 
God, even as we act. And it must be informed 
also by the human part of life, giving to all rela- 
tions with persons included in our professional 
activity a personal note which surpasses the con- 
tact needed by the immanent aim of the profes- 
sion. This must be done in a way which leaves a 
place for the contact with higher values; it must 
not absorb us to a degree which deprives us of 
the capacity for giving the full response to any 
moral value or any beauty or any truth we en- 
counter in our profession. We must remain men 
in our profession and not become machines, com- 
pletely absorbed by the aim of our activity. 

Let us consider a few of the disastrous conse- 
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nces of becoming thus absorbed. When a man 
judges himself to be worth only as much as his 
performance is worth, social disparities necessarily 
become unbridgeable abysses. The differences 
between a statesman or an artist and a worker ina 
factory who has only to make one identical move- 
ment all day long, are obviously enormous, and if 
the workman judges himself in terms of the value 
of his profession, such a workman must feel like 
a pariah, condemned by an unjust fate. If, on the 
contrary, he feels himself to be worth as much as 
he is as a person, according to his relationship to 
God and his neighbor, and his responses to all 
authentic values, if he realizes the common voca- 
tion of all men and the common principal sources 
of happiness, the differences between the various 
professions vanish and no longer constitute insur- 
mountable walls between different classes. 

Family and conjugal life must necessarily be- 
come denuded of its soul, when it is classed in the 
category of amusement or recreation. It is true 
that many people return home exhausted by their 
work, and desire for a limitation of the work- 
day to eight hours is perfectly legitimate. Yet it 
cannot change anything basic while the gen- 
eral attitude remains which considers work as 
the only serious part of life, while appreciation 
for the seriousness of human reations is lacking. 
Leisure time will be spent in going to movies and 
in frequenting bars. All appeals from the highest 
religious authority concerning marriage and fam- 
ily life will not really change the situation until 
this idol of professional work is destroyed. How 
can marriage keep its intrinsic dignity if conjugal 
life, instead of being considered something deep 
and serious-—as the moment to put on festive 
garb—appears as the moment to take it easy, 
to 

But the overvaluing of work is not only damag- 
ing to the social order and to conjugal and family 
life; it has a generally disastrous influence on 
human life. Life necessarily becomes superficial 
when the profession is the center of gravity; it 
becomes a continuous flight from ourselves and 
from God. One falls from one preoccupation into 
another; one lives continuously under the tension 
of the next aim to be attained, dominated by the 
immanent laws of this aim, and if one escapes 
from this tension by turning to amusement and 
relaxation, one becomes even more peripheric. 
Recollection, the habitare secum, as Saint Bene- 
dict puts it, is banished from our life; our life is 
no longer formed by a sense of tension with 
regard to the absolute future, eternity, by the 
hopeful expectation of the status termini, and thus 
it loses its character of a status viae in reference 
to our subjective feeling. We are cut off from 
the absolute future by our myopic tension on the 
next immediate aim, and simultaneously we lose 
the capacity to live the real present. For Sunday, 
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the most important and fundamental day because 
dedicated to God and recollection, the “weekend” 
is substituted. 


The human person 


Even the present terrible anti-personalism is 
not without its connection with this perversion, 
which leads necessarily to a progressive instru- 
mentalization of man and to a placing of the pro- 
duction of non-personal goods above the person 
and his intrinsic value. But the most serious 
symptom is the influence of this attitude on the 
religious life of Catholics. Even prayer is often 
considered as a kind of work to absolve; the holy 
task of the clergy sometimes assumes the char- 
acter of a bureaucratic performance. Instead of 
a consecration of professional work by the really 
primary vocation of man, the worship of God 
acquires a secular character because the profes- 
sional work has become the causa exemplaris of 
all that is serious. 

It seems one of the most important tasks of a 
Catholic educator to form in young people the 
conviction that there exist not only the two cate- 
gories—professional work on one hand and amuse- 
ment and relaxation on the other. The center of 
gravity must be transferred again from profes- 
sional work to the relationship to God and the 
authentic human life. The primacy of the being 
of the person, his virtues—in preference to all per- 
formance—must be restored; we will not be 
judged by God according to our performance, but 
according to what we are as persons. ‘‘What doth 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
suffer the loss of his soul?” 


Educational Spadework 


By J. HUGH DIMAN 


UR WESTERN CIVILIZATION, so far 
as its intellectual and spiritual side are con- 
cerned, is the child of Ancient Greek philosophy 
and the Christian religion. It has always been 
deeply penetrated with the consciousness of the 
power and validity of human reason in all the 
concerns of life; at the same time it has been 
for the most part willingly submissive to the guid- 
ance of a purely supernatural faith in a divine 
revelation, and this is nothing else than the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ. 


The second of these two statements could 
hardly have been disputed until less than a cen- 


tury ago, but it can be today. A large section of — 


Christendom, including considerable portions of 
sai in countries still nominally Christian, 

ave cast loose their moorings and have started 
forth upon unknown seas. To the natural conse- 
quences that followed was added one somewhat 
unexpected: where religious belief has disap- 
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peared, rational thinking has followed with sur- 
prising speed. The most striking manifestation 
of this is the utter confusion in so many minds 
when called upon to state basic or guiding princi- 

les. Perhaps this is more noticeable and deplor- 
able in the field of education than anywhere else. 

However, the situation is not such a gloomy 
one, if we look at the entire picture. Embracing 
in our thought the whole field of education, we 
can easily discover that the central current of 
educational history has not been swept from its 
course by the turbulent streams that have been 
scattering their waters about it on all sides. On 
the contrary, the central current or (leaving fig- 
ures aside) that old and great tradition of educa- 
tion which has a life behind it of over twenty-five 
centuries, is facing the problem with the calm 
confidence that it alone holds the key to its solu- 
tion. The secret of this confidence lies in the fact 
that it still holds firmly to the Christian religion 
and that it has a complete confidence in the human 
reason. Its philosophy of nature is based on the 
twofold conviction that the physical universe is 
rationally constructed, and that man has an 
organ—the rational intellect—that is ordained 
to read its secrets as far as is possible within 
definite limits. 

The great names of Socrates, Plato and Aris- 
totle are associated with that extraordinary out- 
burst of philosophic thought in early Greece that 
has had such a permanent effect on our own civil- 
ization. Four or five centuries later, there oc- 
curred in an obscure village in the East (and 
almost unnoticed by the outside world at the time) 
that incomparable and stupendous event, since 
known in the annals of Christian history as the 
Incarnation. By the eyes of faith this has always 
been seen as nothing less than the coming to the 
world of God Himself in the person of His son 
Jesus Christ. 

It was the gradual fusion of these two forces— 
the natural and the supernatural, human wisdom 
and divine revelation—that finally gave to Europe 
and later to the whole of our Western civilization 
that distinctive stamp which has marked off the 
collection of peoples described as Christendom 
from all the rest of the world. This stamp is, or 
rather was, their Spey as a whole to the teach- 
ings of the Christian faith, together with their 
determined rationalism (meaning the right use 
of reason in the whole order of nature) and their 
devotion to the pursuit of the natural sciences, 
which are such predominating notes in all Western 
cultures, 

Philosophies of education always faithfully re- 
flect the types of culture of the peoples and times 
that gave them birth and afterwards moulded 
their development. Thus our great tradition of 
education has been formed by the intellectual and 
spiritual struggles of our civilization since its 
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earliest days. This has bequeathed to us as an 
inheritance the duty of preserving the old values 
according to which religion, philosophy and 
science have been the beacon lights which have 
guided each new generation on its way. Kecent 
education has eliminated to a great extent reli- 
gion and philosophy, but it still claims science as 
its ally. Fortunately many leaders of science 
today are restive under this alleged alliance. Cer- 
tainly, when historically understood, science be- 
longs to the very heart and soul of the old 
tradition. 

In the meantime, this old tradition is steadily 
gathering new strength for the coming years. 
Now, as always, her edifice is supported by three 
strong columns: a rational philosophy, a revealed 
religion, and an authoritative institution—the 
Catholic Church. What, one might ask, are the 
corresponding supports of recent education? 


Unchanging principles in a changing world 


Any tradition that has had a life of twenty-five 
centuries must have lived fully in every age it was 
passing through. If so, it should be as con- 
temporary with the twentieth century as with the 
fourth for instance, or the thirteenth. Such is the 
case with the central current of our old tradition 
of education. Its basic principles are perennial 
and so ever ancient and yet ever new. Space for- 
bids adequate treatment of this subject, but I have 
selected three examples that may serve as illus- 
trations of its truth. 

‘First basic principle: the underlying principles 
of life and those of education are and must be 
identically the same in their respective fields. In 
other words since the whole object of education 
is to form man, its prime end must be dictated by 
the prime end of man himself. It further follows 
that all the subordinate ends of education must 
be pursued with reference to this final end. This 
gives a principle of organization drawn from the 
ultimate purpose and end of life, giving its value 
to every median step, and — down to such 
nbamgieew: questions as the choice of school or col- 
ege, the preparation for a career, or even for 
getting a job. This descent from the top is the 
real secret and proper kind of organization. It 
is very different from the kind much in vogue 
today, which begins at the bottom. The first 
thought here is to prepare in school or college to 
get a job, or, in more polite language, to make 
sure of employment of some kind that will keep 
one going for a few years at least after gradua- 
tion. With this prospect ahead of him, the aspir- 
ant for getting along trusts that, by succession of 
fortunate breaks, he will somehow acquire an 
education and perhaps in the end achieve the pur- 
pose of his existence. 

It must be repeated, however, that that order 
to be followed in the organization of education 
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which is supported by the great tradition imposes 
one formidable task which is inevitable and can- 
not be avoided or curtailed. We must know the 
end before we make the beginning. Where shall 
we find the answer to the question: what is the 
ultimate end and purpose of life toward which 
every preceding step must be directed—and for 
which all education must prepare? This question 
brings up the second of the basic principles to 
which we are limiting the discussion. 

Second basic principle: education is not an 
autonomous science. It cannot accordingly of itself 
answer the question: What is the end and pur- 
pose of life? This question has to do with ulti- 
mates and transcendentals, and consequently must 
be referred to one or the other of the two sov- 
ereign sciences whose special province is the treat- 
ment of these supreme issues. These sciences are 
philosophy and theology, that is, the systematic 
exposition of human wisdom and of divine revela- 
tion. Of these we must hear the voice of human 
wisdom first on the principle gratia supponit 
naturam. Grace supposes nature and employs it 
for her own higher purposes. 

Thus we emphasize the fact that the educa- 
tional philosophy of the great tradition is not 
agnostic. It answers the questions, which so much 
of modern education avoids, by an appeal to its 
Prana: philosophy. This, though human and 

ence liable to error, and though in its long history 
it has passed through many periods of decline and 
even of faithlessness to its own high standards, 
et today exhibits a vigor and a A confidence 
in the future that none of its competitors enjoys. 


Third basic principle: the underlying fact, of 
which account must.be taken in any theory of edu- 
cation, is the nature of the being to be educated. 
To this rule man is no exception, and this compels 
us to consider the nature of man. 


The nature of man 


_ The classic definition of man in our philosophy 
is “a rational soul in an animal body.” This at 
once makes it evident that, while education must 
take account of the whole nature, body and soul 
alike, yet, as man’s possession of a rational soul 
is what divides him from the lower animals, it is 
this soul that must receive special attention. 

The first property of the human soul that we 
should emphasize is that it is self-active. It is not 
an inert substance that can be dealt with by a mas- 
ter very much as clay is dealt with by a sculptor. 
On the onteny. the self-activity of the soul makes 
its possessor the chief agent, under God, of his 
own life, more determining in its development 
than are parents or teachers or anyone else. How- 
ever, this self-acquired education, from all the 
experience of life, is not formal education. The 
latter is imparted by instruction from masters 
and is generally received in schools and colleges. 
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133rd St. and Convent? Ave., 
New York 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 1st-August 8th 


} Courses offered: Gregorian Chant—Gregorian | 
Accompaniment — Liturgical Singing — Poly- | 
phony — Choral Singing — Conducting — Boy | 
Choir—School Music, Tone and Rhythm Series | 
—Organ—Piano—Voice—and other branches of | 
music. 
Registations May Be Made Any Time 
before July Ist 
Registration Days, June 28th & 30th | 
For Further Information, Address Secretary or 
Telephone EDgecombe 4-1500 
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PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island 
(on Narragansett Bay, 
8 Miles north of Newport ) 


Conducted by Benedictine Monks 
assisted by lay masters 


The Very Rev. E. Grecory Borcsrept, Prior 
The Rev. Dom J. Hucn Diman, Headmaster 
_ Francis I. Brapy, Ph.D., Asst. Headmaster 


Six years course — College preparatory 


120 Acres. Excellent facilities for sport 
and athletics. 


The Monks of this Congregation conduct 
Downside and Ampleforth schools in Eng- 
land and Fort Augustus in Scotland. 


For further information apply to 
THE REGISTRAR. 


LOYOLA SCHOOL 


980 Park Avenue, New York City 
A CATHOLIC DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
FROM AGE 8 
Conducted by the Jesuits 


FIVE UPPER GRADES OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


FOUR YEARS OF COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY 


MILITARY TRAINING 


FIVE UPPER ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 
Approved and accredited by the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of 


New York and the Association of Colleges 
and Secon Schools of the Middle States 


and Mary 
COMPLETE PROGRAM OF ATHLETICS 


Apply 
Rev. Walter A. Reilly, S.J., Headmaster 


April 18, 1941 


Psychology teaches us further that the soul has 
two dominant powers; the intellect and the will, 
It is in this double endowment of the human soul 
that practically the very heart of the traditional 
or Catholic philosophy of education finds its 
unique value and its explanation. 

The intellect is the one of the two 
naturally strives towards the true. The will is 
the one that naturally strives towards the good, 
It is easy to see in this vital endowment of the 
soul itself almost a complete forecast of the full 
development of Catholic pedagogy, so far as the 
natural powers of man are concerned. The func. 
tion of the teacher will be to develop the soul's 
natural tendency to the true, and so we have wis- 
dom as the goal. In the effort of the teacher to 
foster the tendency to the good, we have virtue. 
These two efforts on the part of teacher and pupil 
alike prepare the way for intellectual and moral 
education in our regular school courses. 

Before going on to this, however, it seems 
necessary to speak briefly of another and very 
fundamental aspect of education. Its omission 
would invalidate all that has gone before as a 


true account of the Catholic philosophy of the | 
subject. We have spoken so far of man’s nature — 


and its powers as if they were altogether good. 
This is the way Rousseau and many naturalistic 
humanists today always speak of human nature, 
but unfortunately it is neither realistic nor true. 
There is a dark mystery in life, transmitted from 
age to age, that we call original sin. This, while 
not destroying human nature, has deeply wounded 
it and has disordered man’s reason, and weak- 
ened or perverted his will. The present condi- 
tion of the world is a witness to this. Christiani 
recognizes that man is fallen, but also sees 
and that it is its own mission, not only to develop 
man’s natural powers, but also to follow the 
work of the Divine Master in restoration and 
redemption. It is because of this that we can 
see man in his restored glory and see all nature 
bathed in the rays of a supernatural light that 
“maketh all things new.” 


The Catholic ideal of education 


Education is a science of ideals. It is the 
answer given to the eternal and eternally haunt- 
ing question, what is the end and purpose of life? 

hat is the supreme and ultimate good for which 
we are striving and for which we must train our 
children? The way anyone answers these ques- 
tions is the result of his general philosophy of life, 
and this in turn has naturally formed itself about 
his own personal ideals. 


It is a grave fault of most of our contemporary 


theories of education that they have no philosophy — 


of life. The result is what should have been 
expected. Where the school or college does not 
give a sound philosophy of life, false ones are 
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pretty apt to fill the gap. There are institutions 
of learning where good scholarship in many dif- 
ferent lines is available to students, and yet with 
the result that their own minds are often impover- 
ished and their conceptions of life lowered. 

In the past, our forefathers kept all these mat- 
ters and questions steadily before their eyes. They 
did not give a tenth part of the attention we do 
today to methods of teaching, of school organiza- 
tion or of mental tests and measurements, but 
they asked themselves continually, what is the 
end and aim of all we are doing? 

It is the supreme merit of the Catholic philoso- 
phy of education that it bases itself firmly on its 
philosophy of life. It proclaims in clear and sure 
accents that God is man’s end and eternal good. 
Catholic philosophy and theology agree on this, 
though the theology vastiy deepens and enriches 
the verdict of philosophy. God is the source, the 
support and end of all being—our lives, our 
thoughts, our acts and everything else. So far 
from eliminating this ultimate and supreme reality 
from our schools, we make it their beginning, their 
end and their all. 

A boy or girl at school, or a student in college, 
who builds up the structure of his life around this 
secret source of spiritual strength and mental 
sanity has the surest guarantee that any one can 
have in this world that he has found the Summum 
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Bonum which will bring him to the desired coun- 
try in the end. 

It would, of course, be a profound mistake to 
believe that the imperative insistence on a religious 
foundation for education can imply any disparage- 
ment of the ordinary intellectual, scientific and 
“cultural”? courses in school that occupy so much 
of our time. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The Creator and Sustainer of the world 
is the support also of rational thought and scientific 
demonstration. The Being who is “the Eternal 
Beauty” inspires also the works of man that fill 
the world with art and poetry and song. 

An education which is liberal and free, and 
prepares for life, can have no other foundation 
than that handed down to us by the unbroken 
tradition of Catholic truth. 


Going to College--1900 


By T. D. LYONS 


nar GS at the Big Place began to break badly 
for my father, in 1893. The wheat crop 
was short, and the price low. In 1895, we merely 
got back our seed out of the harvest and thresh- 
ing, and the famed Dakota No. 1 hard wheat 
brought only 44c per bushel at the elevator. 


Modern buildings, equipment and complete athletic 
facilities. Faculty composed of Catholic laymen. 


Eight years course. 


THE 
NEWMAN 
SCHOOL 


Lakewood, 


New Jersey 


One hundred seventy 
acre campus situated in 
the healthful pine belt of 
New Jersey. 


Upper and lower school. Prepares for leading 
colleges and universities. Forty-first year. 
For further information apply to THE REGISTRAR, Bex C. 
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CAMPS—BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE COMMONWEAL 


CATHOLIC CAMPS 


OUR LADY OF LOURDES CAMP 
For Girls—Forest Lake 


CAMP ACADIA 
For Boys—Lake Uncas 
Livingston Manor, Catskill Mountains, N. Y. 
39th SEASON 


Ages 6-18. All land and water sports. Riding, hand- 

crafts, dramatics, dancing, music. Trips. Free instruction 

on own camp golf course. Doctor, nurses, 73 experienced 

councillors, Tuition $180, July and August. Catalog. 
REV. J. H. MAHONEY, D.D., 

474 W. 142nd St. (EDgecombe 4-5840) New York City 


GIRLS 


CAMP JEANNE D’‘ARC 
110 acres on Lake Chateaugay, in the Adirondacks 
Catholic camp for 60 girls 6-18. Small congenia! groups. Winding 
woodsy trails for riding. Canoeing, golf, tennis, swimming, crafts, 
camping trips, dramatics. Picturesque Swiss chalets with modern 
equipment. Girls from 10 different countries. 20th season. Catalog. 
Also Camp Lafayette for boys, 2 miles south 


Captain and Mrs. Charles C. McIntyre 
193 Rolling Road, Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 


BOYS 


CAMP TIVOLI 
CECIL, WISCONSIN 
THE OLDEST CATHOLIC BOYS’ CAMP IN WISCONSIN 


ALL LAND AND WATER SPORTS. DAILY MASS. 
ENROLLMENT LIMITED. REGISTER EARLY. 


Booklet from Rev. P. N. Butler 
ST. NORBERT COLLEGE, W. DH PERE, WISC. 


LAKE SPOFFORD 


quette 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
A hap wummer among congenial companions for Catholio 
boys 8-18. Expert leadership of trained college men. Every 
ty for «ports and games. Sandy beach on White Mt. 
Resident chaplain and physician. Home comfort in 


or everything, $250 including riding. 
James C. Fisher, Loyola School, 65 E. 83rd St., N. Y. C. 


Tue CommMonweat’s College, School and Camp advertisements in- 
clude leading establishments in these important fields of Catholic 
adult and child training. Your needs should be available among 
advertisers in these columns. If you need further help we will be 
glad to assist you upon request. 


Are you interested in 
a Catholic Camp for your boy or girl? 


THE COMMONWEAL’s Catholic Camp list includes approved, modern 
camps offering practically all facilities. We will be glad to recommend 
appropriate camps and have their literature sent to readers interested. 
For information return this coupon. 


THE COMMONWEAL, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Please recommend a suitable camp(s) for a boy(s) age(s)........0+0- 


Rate(s) sought for whole period. 


The year 1897 gave me my first sight of the 
dust storm. The dust drifted around the fence 
corners in September like snow. My father’s 
hearty cheerfulness gave way to gaunt, grim 
silence. The Red Stone Mercantile Company had 


$100,000.00 in uncollectible debts. But the worst — 


problem was the question of wintering our fine 
Norman Percheron horses. There was no feed 
and no grass between the Sioux River and the Jim, 
The cattle had long since been sold, and so had 
all the fine flocks of turkeys, chicken and geese, 


One day, my father announced at the breakfast 


table that he had arranged to have the horses 
wintered at Slim Buttes in the foothills of the 
Black Hills. There was plenty of grass in the 
canyons of the Bad Lands. 

I had previously completed the eight grades of 
the Redstone School, and had been tutored in 
Latin, geometry and rhetoric by Olaf Norstrom, 
the cultivated and learned Norwegian who was the 
manager of the Redstone Mercantile Company. 
Olaf claimed that we made more progress in bool 
learning the two years I helped him around the 
store than would ordinarily be made in four years 
of high school. 

Studying under Olaf was so full of interest that 
it was a pleasure instead of a task. We had no 
fixed hours for studies, but simply utilized spare 
time. Often we began at eight o’clock at night 
while discussions of cattle herds, horse breeding, 
and grain freight rates to Minneapolis raged 
around the big hard coal stove, the magazine of 
which had a capacity of three full bushel baskets 
of anthracite. 

Olaf’s sanctum was partitioned off from the 
main store by high double shelves of canned 
goods, and there he imparted knowledge to me 

y apparently merely visiting, and arousing curi- 
osity and interest. Haaees, he occasionally in- 
sisted on memorization and recitation in the Latin 
tongue. I could repeat for him Maharbal’s famous 
remark to Hannibal, that the gods give not all 
talents to one man: “To you, 6 Hannibal, they 
have given the genius which enables you to win 
the victory, but they have withheld from you the 
judgment by which it might be fully utilized.” 


Olaf was a most patriotic Scandinavian, and 
claimed that the Norsemen were the great civil- 
izers of Europe. He boasted to Father Ahern 
of the Danish King of Waterford, Thorkils 
Silkesjaage. Father Ahern suggested that the 
Danish Kings met their Waterloo when they en- 
countered Brian Boru. Olaf said that Brian 
Boru’s name, correctly translated, meant merely 
“Brian, the Cattle-rustler.” Father Ahern replied 
that after Clontarf, the Danes should have given 
Brian a new nickname, because on that occasion 
Brian certainly made the Danes rustle. Olaf told 
my father that I could pass the entrance examina- 
tions to Yale, Harvard, or Princeton. This 
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brought a smile to my father, grim as the situa- 
tion was: “Not much danger, Olaf, of that bluff 
being called. That is, unless those colleges pa 
boys by the month for attending them, and furnis 
transportation besides.” 

It was evident that my poor father was dis- 
tressed over not being able to send me to college. 
My mother had audibly cherished the ambition 
since I was in the cradle that I would go to Notre 
Dame and win the Oratory medal. As a girl, she 
had attended the Winnesheik Normal School, 
where her classmates were Hamlin Garland and 
Darwin Sims, who tied for the oratory medal. 
Hamlin Garland went on to Boston and to his 
great career as a novelist. Darwin enlisted as a 
trooper in the Seventh Cavalry, and bit the dust 
with Custer, at the Little Big Horn. 

Olaf came over to supper one night. When we 
were finishing up the dessert of canned green 
gages, he brought up the subject of higher educa- 
tion. He told my mother proudly that, in his 
Church (the Lutheran), the clergy always found 
some way for an ambitious boy to get an educa- 
tion. My sister promptly remarked that I was not 
in that category because the only ambition I had 
ever expressed was to win the silver-plated saddle 
given at Pierre for the best youthful rider under 
the age of seventeen years. Olaf, however, re- 
garded me as his pupil, and upon Father Ahern’s 
next visit, broached the question. Father Ahern at 
once wrote to Father Morrissey at Notre Dame 
and got an answer back stating that I could enter 
St. Joseph’s Hall by paying $50.00 tuition and 
work my way through college by waiting on table 
and washing dishes. 

My father at once said that he could furnish 
the $50.00, and Father Ahern made arrangements 
to have me take the entrance examinations under 
his supervision. Within two weeks, an official look- 
ing document came from Notre Dame advising 
that I was eligible as a freshman, and granting 
me the privilege of enrolling in St. Joseph’s Hall 
on the payment of $50.00 tuition. My father 
forthwith sent the $50.00 to the registrar, and 
regarded the incident as practically closed. How- 
ever, immediately after his birthday, August 15th, 
my mother began a mild agitation on the subject 
of my wants as a budding college student. She 
had the list of needs from Notre Dame, towels, 
shirts, underwear, etc. She advised my father 
that I must have a trunk, and she thought it would 
be well for me to purchase a suit or two in Chi- 
cago, her idea being that the Dakota styles might 
be a trifle conspicuous on the campus. This, how- 
ever, roused my father’s spirit of fierce pioneer 
democracy, and he at once “put his foot down” 
on the notion of trying to make one of his boys a 
dude, or aristocrat. He offered the resources of 
the Redstone Mercantile Company for two suits, 
shirts, towels and underwear, and suggested that 


THE COMMONWEAL 


UNIVERSITY OF 
OTTAWA 


THE BILINGUAL UNIVERSITY 
of the Dominion of Canada 
In the Heart of the Capital 
60 miles from Ogdensburg, N. Y., Route 16 


Under the Direction of the Oblates 
of Mary Immaculate 


COURSES 


HIGH SCHOOL: Four years, leading to the Matriculation 
Certificate for entrance to the University. 

FACULTY OF ARTS: (1) Regular Course: Four | 
leading to B.A., B.Se., B. Com. (2) Night Courses an 
Summer Courses, leading to B.A., B.Se., and to Teacher's 
First Class Permanent Certificate. (3) Graduate Courses, 
leading to M.A., D.Litt. (4) Special Courses: 
French, Italian, German, Spanish; a course in Translation, 
preparing candidates for positions as translators; a course 
in Public Administration; a course in Journalism; (5) Cor- 
respondence Courses, leading to B.A., and _ Certificates. 
(6) Pre-Medical, equivalent to First Year in Medicine. 
(7) School of Music and Elocution. (8) School of Nursing 
leading to B. Sc. in Nursing. (9) School of Political 
Science, consisting of four sections: Diplomacy, Sociology, 
Commerce and Finance. 

ECCLESIASTICAL FACULTIES: Philosophy, Canon Law and 
Theology. Institute of Philosophy: Residence Hall for lay 
students following courses in the Ecclesiastical Faculties. 
BO AND TUITION: High School: $390.00 and $310.00. 

ARTS: Regular Course: $330.00. 
Other courses given on request. 
(Fees for Libraries and Athletics are included in the tuition.) 
ROOMS: Semi-Private Rooms extra. 


For more information address 
THE RECTOR 


UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA, CANADA 
We Glory in Our Thousands of American Alumal 


CANTERBURY 
SCHOOL 


A Leading New England Preparatory School 
Conducted by Catholic Laymen 


The Most Reverend Bishop of Hartford, Patron 
Six Years' Course. College Board Examin- 


ations. Complete Modern Equipment. Twenty 
sixth year. Eighty miles from New York. 


Address: Nelson Hume, Ph.D., Headmaster 
NEW MILFORD - CONNECTICUT 
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GREETINGS TO 
MEMBERS OF THE N. C. E. A. 


' , . « Meeting in your annual convention this week at New Orleans. 
We are sorry that the extensive enlargement and alteration of our 
New York headquarters now in progress prevents us from being on 

_ hand as usual to meet our many old friends. 

However, our increased facilities will enable us to give you an even 
better COMPLETE CATHOLIC BOOK SERVICE whether you are 
a librarian, a school official, a mem’ of the religious, or a lay 
person adding to his own library. 

Whatever y= book needs, turn to us for completely satisfactory 
service. postcard will bring you lists that are available on 
subjects that interest you. 

We invite you to visit our more comfortable and attractive Catholic 
Department whenever you are in New York. 


BARNES AND NOBLE, INC. 
"The Catholic Book Center’ 
Fifth Avenue at 18th Street, New York, N. Y. 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS 


INC, 


66 Fifth Avenue at 12th Street 
New York 


Largest and Choicest Stock of Good Second- 
Hand and Out-of-Print Books on All Subjects. 
Rare, Old and Curious Books. Fine Sets. Suit- 
able for Private and Institutional Libraries. 


Reasonable Prices. Catalogs Free. 
Libraries Purchased for Cash. 


An accredited Catholic College 


for men in the Green Mountains 


ST. MICHAEL'S 


For further information write the 
Registrar, Winooski Park, Vermont 


What about a Catholic College 


or School for the coming term? 


THE COMMONWEAL will be glad to advise you and/or obtain 
literature for you from Catholic schools which might solve your 
educational problem (or your child's). Fill in and return coupon. 


Educational Advisory Service, THE COMMONWEAL, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


elementary schools boys (, boarding 
secondary schools for girls (_), day 
Please advise me about colleges 
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I could buy two starched collars in Chicago, which 
would always give me a clean collar for Sunday, 
Olaf loaned me the battered trunk that had done 
duty on his sea voyage from Oslo. My mother 
then fell back on the subject of transportation 
and said that I must have money for a railway 
ticket, and a few dollars over. My father inquired 
in an abstracted manner of my mother what my 
age was—as if it was a subject completely outside 
his stock of information. My mother replied, 
indignantly, “You know his age, and he is just 
one month past sixteen.” 

My father at once retorted, ‘Well, when I was 
sixteen, I was driving an Express wagon in Nash- 
ville, and getting $100.00 per month.” 

My mother replied that times had changed, 
and that if I was going to Notre Dame, arrange- 
ments would have to be made soon. My father, 
however, who was always equal to the emergency, 
already had the arrangements made. But, like a 
prudent strategist, he did not divulge the plan 
until the time came for action. So, at the supper 
table that night, he asked me if I felt equal to 
driving a team of the bronchos to Prairie Queen, 


forty miles distant, for Uncle Will’s use. I imme- 


diately replied in the affirmative. He then ex 
plained that Uncle Will had bought up a few 
cattle, was shipping them to Chicago, and that 
I could ride in the caboose, on a shipper’s pass. 

After saying the home farewells at Redstone, 
I went with my father to the Big Place, and 
hitched up the “‘broncs” to the buckboard. As I 
stepped into the buckboard, my father remarked 


that he supposed that I knew that times were — 
hard, and handed me an envelope, which was — 
found to contain ten one-dollar bills. Three nights — 
after that, at 10:00 P.M., Uncle Will came into 


the caboose of the stock train on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul to say goodbye. He de- 
posited a big pasteboard box which contained 
about five pounds of magnificent Dakota roast 
ham and two loaves of bread. The other stock 
men in the caboose making the trip to Chicago 
were all acquaintances of his, and one short, wiry 
man with a thick gray mustache seemed to be a 
friend. 


ar me under his special protection. When 
ncle Will shook hands saying goodbye, a piece 
of paper stuck to my hand, and it turned out to be 
a $10.00 bill. 

But my farewells were not quite finished. 
Mr. Coon Klotzpaugh came up just as Uncle Will 
was turning away, with the information that this 


particular stock train was going the Northern — 
route, through La Crosse, Wisconsin, and that | 


we might have chilly weather. This was merely 
his way of introducing a gift which was truly 
magnificent. A French count from the Belle 
Fourche Ranch had given Mr. Klotzpaugh a 


his gentleman was the famed — 
ack Sully from Fort Randall, and Uncle Will 
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Turkish saddle blanket, and this was presented 
to me on the theory that I might need it to keep 
warm in the bunk which the caboose De Luxe 
provided. As I prepared to stretch out in the 
bunk, one of the stockmen said that he never lay 
down for fear of “crawlers.” But Mr. Sully told 
me to go ahead; that the speaker's true reason 
for not lying down was an intense preoccupation 
with cards and whisky. I waked up feeling fine 
and rested at six o’clock the next morning, crossing 
Minnesota, and at one o’clock in the afternoon 
our train stopped at La Crosse with the announce- 
ment from the conductor that we all had time to 
eat the famed turkey dinner at the great La Crosse 
Railroad Dining Room. I sat down next to Mr. 
Sully, and we had just fairly started on the turkey, 
cranberry and dressing, when the brakeman came 
into the dining room swinging his lantern (which 
for some reason he carried in daylight) and shout- 
ing for all the cattle buyers to turn out at once, 
as orders were changed, and our train was pulling 
out of the station. Mr. Sully’s coolness did not 
desert him, even if I was a bit excited. He seized 
up two sections of the Sunday paper which I had 
bought and made two generous bundles of turkey, 
dressing and cranberries, giving me one to carry. 
When he got out onto the platform our freight 
train was moving at a slow pace out of the station 
yards. Mr. Sully at once advised me that the train 
would be moving too fast for us to board the 
caboose, and that we must run over the tops of 
the cars. I evidently hesitated, for Mr. Sully, said, 
“Oh, it’s nothing at all.... Here...” and he at 
once unbuckled his beautifully worked leather and 
silver belt. “Climb up. I'll walk ahead of you. 
Hang onto my belt; I won’t let go of the other end. 
Don’t look down; look straight ahead at me.” 


Mr. Sully was a man who spontaneously 
exuded confidence. Under his generalship, we 
reached the caboose safely and entered through 
the cupola. Even when running across the top of 
the train, I involuntarily admired Mr. Sully’s 
beautiful belt. When the United States Marshal's 
posse shot Mr. Sully dead near Fort Randall, in 
Charles Mix County, three months before my 
graduation, a Winchester rifle bullet went through 
that beautiful belt. The federal authorities 
claimed that Jack Sully had gone into the enter- 
prise of international cattle-rustling, a violation 
of the federal statute. Marshal Jack Omohundro 
paid a social call to his old friend, Mr. Sully, 
advised him that a warrant was out, and urged 
him to go to Sioux Falls and surrender. After 
consideration, Jack Sully wrote the Marshal a 
post card telling him that he would not surren- 
der—‘‘Serve your warrant.” Uncle Will always 
stoutly defended his friend’s reputation, and 
claimed that Jack was the victim of conspiracy on 
the part of rival cattle interests who had political 
pull sufficient to cause the issuance of the warrant. 
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CROFES 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PLANT SCIENCE 
By Sister Mary Ellen O’Hanlon 
A beginning college botany containing enough material for 
1 year’s work, but adaptable to shorter courses. 
illustrated. Ready in late spring, 1941. 
A DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 
By Thomas A. Bailey 
DAS JAHR DES HERRN 
By Jane F. Goodloe 
seniester German reading. 
READING FOR WRITING 
(Second Edition) 
By Frederick and Ward 


Sixty- di ith ions for study and for writing. 
to the former length of the book. 


<p 


[F.s. CROFTS & CO. NEW YORK | 


Catholic Editions of 


PROSE AND POETRY 
HIGH SCHOOL ANTHOLOGIES 


PROSE AND POETRY books which meet the high 
standards of Catholic high schools. Edited by J. L. 
Maline, S. J. and William J. McGucken, S. J. 


PROSE AND POETRY of England (12th yr.) 
PROSE AND POETRY of America (llth yr.) 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation (10th yr.) 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment (9th yr.) 


Booth No. 29 at the N. C. E. A. 
Write for illustrated folder 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


249-259 West Erie Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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We reached Chicago on Monday morning at 
8 o'clock, and that afternoon I entered Notre 
Dame, the most lonesome boy east of the Missis- 
sippi River. It was my first experience in a totally 
strange land, where the magic of my father’s name 
had no skill. There were rules and regulations to 
be considered—a disagreeable novelty. 

My rough Dakota suit did not attract unfavor- 
able attention, but my high-heeled shoes, of which 
I was so proud, and my Boss Raw-edge Cow- 
boy hat (youth’s model) called for derision and 
nicknames. But this was not the worst. The 
beautiful grounds of Notre Dame, with the trees 
and magnificent buildings, aroused no spark of 
admiration in me. I was looking for the dream 
country, where the sky met the earth. Father 
Houlihan, C.S.C., who finally encouraged me so 
that I got over my homesickness and was enabled 
to become a member of the student body, saw me 
standing one afternoon, gazing around trance- 
like. With his great tact and kindness, he man- 
aged to draw me into a conversation. Finally, 
he asked me just what seemed peculiar to me in 
the sights at which I was gazing. I finally told 
him about Dakota, where you could see the hori- 
zon for six miles in any direction, a perfect circle. 


I love my prairies, they are mine, 
From Zenith to horizon line, 

Clipping the world of sky and sod, 
Like the bended arm, and wrist of God. 
I love their grasses; their skies, 

Are larger, and my restless eyes 
Fasten on more of earth and air 

Than seashore furnishes anywhere. 


I had not then read Hamlin Garland’s poem, 
but it expressed my feeling. 

Father Houlihan was very sympathetic, even to 
the point of inviting me to ride to the College 
Farms with him, whence he pointed out a small 
meadow, bordering on St. Joseph’s River, which 
went by the name of St. Joe Prairie. The humor 
of the great name, applied to the few acres of 
meadow, suddenly restored my equilibrium. I put 
my magnificent Stetson hat away in Olaf’s trunk, 
spent 35 cents for a college cap, and began the 
owner of becoming acclimated as a student of 

otre Dame. 


Urews °F Reviews 
BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


PONSORED by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, three leading members of that organi- 
tion, who also are prominent publicists in their respective 
denominations, have collaborated in writing “The Relig- 
ions of Democracy; Judaism, Catholicism, Protestantism 
in Creed and Life” (Louis Finkelstein, J. Elliot Ross, 
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and William Adams Brown, Devin-Adair, $2.00). Dr. 
Finkelstein is the president of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America; Dr. Brown is a professor of the- 
ology at the Union Theological Seminary of New York 
and author ef more than twenty books, while Father 
Ross—a frequent contributor to THE CoMMONWEAL, by 
the way, is equally as well known in Catholic as his 
collaborators are in their denominational circles. The 
preface is the work of that expert in religious journalism, 
the Reverend Robert A. Ashworth, the editorial secretary 
of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 

Readers of THE CoMMONWEAL should take an especial 
interest in this work, for, even before the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews was organized, and as part 
of the cooperative efforts of a small group of far-sighted 
members of the three religious groups represented in the 
conference, this journal, through its reports of the experi- 
ments in religious fellowship instituted in Ridgefield, 
Connecticut, played its part in trying to create and main- 
tain wide public attention both for the serious social prob- 
lems originated or increased by religious differences among 
our citizens, and to the more fundamental question of 
the essential place of religion itself in our form of society. 
Ever since that time THE CoMMONWEAL has followed 
and reported, or commented upon, the work of the con- 
ference with deep interest and warm approval, while a 
considerable number of its editors and contributors and 
readers throughout the country have taken practical part 
in the work done by it. 

Nevertheless, as one such collaborator in the work of 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, while 
I welcome the appearance of this very excellent book and 
think that it will do a most useful work of enlightenment, 
its appearance at this time, as the shadows of the world 
revolution grow daily darker in our own country, makes 
me wonder how effective the methods of publicity really 
are in dealing with such serious problems as are dealt with 
by the conference. 

For I must say that I find my own experience of late 
tends strongly to show that the tensions between our 
various religious groups have grown stronger and are 
more ominous than they were when first this journal 
began to deal with them. However, it is also true that 


probably the best results of the work of the conference— — 
and of other, similar movements—flow from the steady — 


extension of other activities than those of journalism and 
speech-making. The bringing together of citizens of dif- 
ferent forms of religious faith in common action based 


upon their belief in their own spiritual and moral princi — 


ples, and also upon the joint allegiance to the institutions 
and best interests of the nation, undoubtedly does more 
solid and lasting good than the publicity attached to such 
work. But this is not to say that publicity does not help— 
especially such an expression of it as is represented in the 
book we are considering. However, I wish the publisher— 
or whoever is responsible for the “blurb”—had refrained 
from such a statement as that nobody could read this book 
“and still maintain the slightest trace of bigotry, rancor 
or intolerance toward any member of any other faith.” 
That is the voice of the Utopian, not of a realist. 
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The book itself is admirably planned and carried out 
effectively within the sane and practical limits laid down 
for it. I know of no better brief summary of the three 
major faiths found among the people of our country. The 
writers eschew all controversy and make no effort to 
justify the beliefs and practices of their respective denom- 
jnations, or groups of denominations. It is taken for 
granted that Americans will benefit if they really know 
and understand the principles which underlie the religions 
of their neighbors, especially if they also take it for 
granted that within the American system of laws and 
traditions each of the religious groups, by honestly prac- 
ticing their own principles, will contribute to the strength- 
ening and upbuilding of the nation as a whole. 


Communications 


FATHER PESCH 
Charlottesville, Va. 


O the Editors: April 1 marked the fifteenth anni- 

versary of the death of Father Heinrich Pesch, a 
German economist whose work is too little known in this 
country. His life was devoted to evolving a system of 
political economy based on Catholic principles, and he 
warned that society must soon choose between corpora- 
tivism and some form of collectivism. Unfortunately, 
with Hitler’s coming to power only a few years after 
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Father Pesch’s death, the German choice was national 
socialism. 

In this country, where we still have a chance to make 
a choice, at least Catholics should be familiar with the 
“Christian Solidarism” of Pesch. As the name indicates, 
it is a middle way between the extremes of individualism 
and socialism. But though some of Pesch’s writings have 
been translated into English, on the whole he is not easily 
accessible to American readers, For that reason “Heinrich 
Pesch and His Theory of Christian Solidarism” by Franz 
Mueller should have a wide reading among all who wish 
to form a reasoned judgment of the socio-economic situa- 
tion rather than be simply carried along by the force of 
events. It is one of the Aquin Papers published by the 
College of St. Thomas, Saint Paul, Minn. Professor 
Mueller was a pupil of Pesch, and in fifty pages he has 
given a clear idea of Pesch’s “solidarism.” The price is 
only 25c—even less in quantities. Study clubs trying 
to find a path in the maze of our economic problems cer- 
tainly should not overlook this brochure. 

Rev. J. Ross. 


CPI 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
O the Editors: Catholic literature and Catholic jour- 
nalism have made great strides during the past ten 
years. Yet if the scholars and librarians of our Catholic 
colleges and high schools, together with our reading pub- 


Catholic— 


The absorbing 
personal history 
of a great 


THE RT. REV. MSGR. 


JOHN A. RYAN, D. D. 


The modest story of a determined, courageous and clear-thinking 
liberal who for over seventy years has been a national leader 
in the fight for social and economic justice. Shows the progress 
of his influence through many activities growing out of the 
social doctrine promulgated by the Encyclicals. For every 
public spirited citizen this record of social reform over the last 
generation will be a spur to greater effort during the next. $3.00. 


SOCIAL DOCTRINE IN ACTION 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Edited by 


ANDREW J. KRESS 


Associate Professor of Sociology 
Georgetown University 


INTRODUCTION 
TO THE 
COOPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT 


Complete anthology of over 300 
carefully selected readings chosen 
from the entire literature of the 
consumers’ cooperative movement, 
both here and abroad. Gives an 
impartial, practical and panoramic 
view of its entire background and 
current policies and methods. An 
invaluable source of reference on any 
aspect of this growing movement. 

$3.00. 
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BUYERS DIREC TORY 


% A classified alphabetical listing of Se lan sources of supply ... 
products, services, etc. . . for the Individual ,.. the Home .. . the 
Institution. 

%& Rate for your message: 40c per type cas (3 lines minimum). 
Three lines for $1 on 13-time schedules 


ACREAGE 


% Country Homes, Stone House Farms, Winter-Summer Riverside 
Camps for families, organizations, institutions. 
ALOYSIUS F. ARTHUR, 19 Foxhall Ave., Kingston, N. Y. 


¥% Books: Used, Old, Rare. 
For Librarians, Collectors, Readers. 
Huge Stock. Reasonably Priced. 
Catalogs free. Browsers Invited. 
Want Lists Solicited. Libraries Purchased. 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOP, 66 5th Ave., New York 


BRONZE TABLETS 


Bronze Tablets 
For All Church Purposes 


BRONZE TABLET FOUNDRY, INC. 
570 Broadway (CAnal 64792) New York 
CARPETS 
T. M. STEWART, Inc. 
%& FLOOR COVERINGS—RUG CLEANINi 


G—CHURCH KNEELERS 
438-442 W. 5st St. (COlumbus 5-7212) New York 
ROBERT J. DUFFY, President 


FLOOR COVERING 
Inc. 


%& Con’ in Carpets, Rugs and Linoleum. 
18 E. 30th St. . (MUrray Hill 44720) New York City 
INSURANCE 


% Life Insurance counselors advise Maximum Protection 
at Lowest Premium Cost. Here it is. $5060.00 of Life 
Insurance only costs you $57.89 anrually at age 
35. Other ages in proportion. Get the details now. 
ROBERT LAHM, 25 Capitol Ave., Williston Park, N. Y. 


IRISH BOOKS AND GIFTS 
%& Books, Belleck China, Linens, etc. Write for Catalogs. 
IRISH INDUSTRIES DEPOT, Inc. 
780 Lexington Ave. (at 60th St.) New York 


MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 
3% PAPERS, ADDRESSES PREPARED, CRITICIZED, CORRECTED. 
Outlines, bibliographies suggested. Historical, literary, philosophical, 
theological subjects. Services rapid, confidential. Address Box 221, 
THe CoMMONWEAL. 


PRAYER BOOKS 


%& Keep your spiritual life vigorous and fervent with a copy of this 
modern prayer book: GOD AND MY HEART by Fathers Ryan and 
Collins. It is a complete compendium of Catholic devotional life. It 
meets your every prayerful need with the right prayer for every occasion 
and for every mood. Physically, it is just about : opaque paper; 
beautiful, durable binding; clear, legible type that can be read even in 
s dimly lighted church. And a price for every purse: $1.50, $2.00, 
$3.00, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00. See your book store today, or write us 


for a copy. 

The Bruce Publishing Co., 2404 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. S. FREE copies of EX ANIMO, interesting quarterly devoted to 
information about past, present, and future Catholic books. Drop us 
a card requesting current issue. NO OBLIGATION. 


UPHOLSTERY 
and recovered. Slip Covers, Curtains and 


t mechanic. 
BRUCK. 231 E. 50th St. (PLaza 30929) New York 
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lic, were more vitally interested in promoting this cause, 
what a marked advance there would be! 

One of these means is the Catholic Periodical Index, 
which is a cumulative author and subject index for a 
selected list of fifty-four Catholic periodicals. It is pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Company four times a year; 
there is one cumulative volume published in the late spring 
which is followed in time by a five-year cumulative vol- 
ume. The Catholic Library Association sponsors the 
work of CPI and appoints the editor. 

It is a worth-while work for it offers even more than 
the other periodical indexes in the way of up-to-date 
reviews of books and plays. These reviews are an inestim- 
able aid to Catholic readers and librarians. The subscrip- 
tion cost of CPI is arranged on a service basis, propor- 
tioned according to the number of Catholic periodicals 
received by the subscriber. This service basis is really a 
small flat rate that is charged for the first ten magazines 
received by the subscriber with a very small fee for each 
additional periodical listed among those indexed. Lest the 
price be an obstacle to the small library, let it be known 
that the minimum rate has been reduced still lower. May 
this fact therefore encourage all who have not yet sub- 
scribed. Certainly the present minimum rate for a yearly 
subscription is a meager expense for such a valuable library 
tool. 

I wonder how many of our readers can readily find, in 
our Catholic periodicals, information, for example, con- 
cerning the following: (1) The opening of the Vatican 
broadcasting station. (2) G. K. Chesterton’s article en- 
titled “Tell Us the Story.” (3) A Criticism of Emmet 
Lavery’s “Second Spring.” 

If they consult the Catholic Periodical Index, they 
will find the name of the periodical in which these titles 
were published, and also the year, month, volume and 
page, within a few seconds. Whereas to those who do not 
use CPI—most of our Catholic periodical literature, in 
time, will be irrecoverably lost. 


Moruer M. Gertrupe Farmer, O.S.U. 
Exigencies of space force us to postpone to the next issue 


Professor Mercier’s reply to Professor Simon, originally 
announced for this issue—-The Editors. 


Books of the Week 


The Pivotal Problems of Education. William F. Cun- | 


ningham. Macmillan. $3.00. 


ts HAT is now required,” said Walter Lippman 
in his address before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science last December, “what 
is now required in the modern educational system is... 
a thorough reconsideration of its underlying assumptions 
and of its purposes.” Such a reconsideration of educa- 
tional assumptions and purposes is what Father Cunning- 
ham, professor of education at the University of Notre 
Dame, gives in “The Pivotal Problems of Education.” 
Two introductory chapters explain what the philosophy 
of education is in general and what the philosophies of 
idealism, materialism, humanism and supernaturalism as 
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applied to education are in particular. In the main body 

of the book, the author treats of ends and means in educa- 

tion and discusses the four pivotal problems, which are 

the pupil, the curriculum, the teacher and the institu- 

tion. The concluding chapter is a summary statement of 

the philosophy of Catholic education in the educative 
rocess of the fourfold development of man. 

This book of 588 pages is so thorough and complete 
that it might be called encyclopedic, and the suggested 
readings at the ends of chapters are an admirable key to 
all the important literature on the subject. Based solidly 
on Pius XI’s epoch-making encyclical, “The Christian 
Education of Youth,” and on scholastic philosophy, it 
can well be expected to replace, at least in Catholic col- 
leges, most of the textbooks on the same subject now in 
use. With its many helpful diagrams, figures and tables, 
it will be most warmly welcomed by teachers who are 
giving courses in the principles as well as in the philosophy 
of education, and it can be used at both the graduate and 
undergraduate levels. The book is written in so clear 
and interesting a style that it will appeal strongly to the 
general reader as well as to the student. Sound, well- 
balanced and thoroughly up-to-date, it is by far the best 
philosophy of education that has yet appeared. 

BONAVENTURE SCHWINN. 


Democracy’s Second Chance. George Boyle. Sheed & 
Ward. $2.00. 

HE LITERATURE on the long-range, cooperative- 

agrarian remedy for some of the causes of the impasse 
of capitalism has been particularly good in the last few 
years. Such volumes as the revised edition of Marquis 
Childs’s ““The Middle Way,” M. M. Coady’s “Masters 
of Their Own Destiny,” Ligutti and Rawe’s “Rural 
Roads to Security” and Gerald Richardson’s “ABC of 
Cooperatives” comprise a lively and convincing accumula- 
tion of testimony for those who are open-minded enough 
to examine honestly the part that sound agrarianism and 
consumer cooperation can play in the social reconstruction 
that is so essential. George Boyle, the latest author on 
the subject, is well qualified to discuss it. He is a stimulat- 
ing person to meet and he edits The Maritime Cooperator, 
a lively and competent newspaper devoted to cooperative 
progress in Nova Scotia and elsewhere. 

Mr. Boyle starts out with a few damaging statistics 
on the disastrous effects of the “flight from the land” and 
proceeds from there to philosophize on such topics as 
power, work, culture, totalitarianism. The second half 
of the book treats the cooperative remedy in the same 
fashion, with some emphasis on the réle of study clubs. 
Much as I agree with Mr. Boyle as to the importance 
and direction of the phenomena he is discussing I am 
sorry to report that the book seems unconvincing. Perhaps 
the average reader will be satisfied with positive asser- 
tions, periodically keen philosophical observations and a 
minimum of substantiating evidence, but I have my doubts. 
He will still have cause to wonder if and how and why 
it all works, Perhaps Mr. Boyle is too close to his subject 
to be aware of the questions the general presentation of 
his plan would arouse in the minds of an untutored reader. 
Perhaps temperamentally I am allergic to doses of theory 
when not diluted with chunks of hard fact. In any case 
I think it is possible for someone who did not know much 
about cooperatives to read “Democracy’s Second Chance” 
without being much the wiser. 

EDWARD SKILLIN, JR. 
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COLLECTED EDITION OF 


HEYWOOD 
BROUN 


Here is the imperishable Broun himself, America’s 
best-loved journalist. This 560-page volume contains 
generous selections from seven books by Broun, now 
out of print, later Broun writings which have never 
before been collected, a chronology of Broun's life 
and a bibliography of his writings, a preface by his 
son, Heywood Hale Broun, who edited the volume. 


“The best of Heywood Broun is among the best 
writing that has appeared in the American press in 
the past quarter-century. And this volume is im- 
portant beyond being a tribute to the memory of a 
great writer, for it includes a discussion of many of 
the issues, vital and trivial, of our times... It 
makes good reading.” 

—Neil MacNeil in Tue CommMonweaL 


560 pages, $3.50 


Harcourt, Brace & Company, 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


POPULARLY-PRICED BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED! 


FORGOTTEN TRUTHS 
Most Rev. John J. Swint, D.D., LL.D. 


A former Mission Preacher, Bishop Swint believes a return 
to fundamentals is urgently needed. A timely book if ever 
there was one. A Mission “in print." $1.00 


WILD WISDOM 
Rt. Rev. Peter M. H. Wynhoven 


An “eye-opener” to wiseacre living and modern illogical 
ideas whose venom we are apt te absorb unconsciously, The 
Monsignor does not hesitate to call . spade—a spade. His 
gentle humor and popular style prevail throughout. $1.00 


STARS IN MY HEAVEN 
A Grace Keon Novel 


Grace Keon's practiced hand writes of life as lived by 
of our Catholic young women of today. An absorbing soul 


of courage, patience, sorrow, and happiness. $1.25 
LISTEN, MOTHER OF GOD! 
Rev. Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D. 


The most thorough exposition to date, of the endearing titles 
rendered to Our Lady in the Litany of Loretto. Replete with 
the beauties of Marian perfection, it constitutes a we 
treatise of Mariology. 1.25 


At Book Stores or Direct from 


CATHOLIC LITERARY GUILD 
OZONE PARK, NEW YORK 
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WHAT WOULD YOU 
TAKE FOR YOUR EYES? 


received of their own eyes, or improvements in 
condition. A number more ef these indispensable 
te the eye surgeons in the missions remain to 
for. Besides, the Catholic Medical Mission Bo 
ite constant communication with missionaries 
where to place these instruments to the best advantage. 
If you cannot send the full amount of $60.00 send what 
you can as a payment for one of these kits, and remember 
the constant appeals of the missions for aspirin, quinine 
end other remedies. Because of the quantities purchased 
and the special purchase prices obtained, the Catholic 
Medical Mission Board can secure far more of these 
remedies for a given sum of money than you could 
yourself. Address all donations to the Rev. Edward F. 
Garesché, S. J., President of the Catholic hhedical Mission 
Board, 8 and 10 West 17th Street, New York, N. Y., and 
specify for what purpose you desire the donation to be 
used. 


Bags 


THE COMMONWEAL 


MADONNA HOUSE BENEFIT SHOP 


Proceeds for the poor of the Lower East Side. 
Queensboro Bridge Marke? 
59th St. & First Ave. Eldorado 5-4794 


WE NEED: 
Clothing Furniture House Furnishings 


We will call for anything will give. Contribu- 


among God 


MADONNA HOUSE 
169-175 Cherry Street New York City 


St. Bilda Guild, Inc. 


Ecclesiastical Embroidery 


Old Embroidery Transferred 


147 EAST 47th ST. @ NEW YORK 
Eldorado 5-1058 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW 


The distinguished quarterly . . . “oldest Catholic periodical 
in the English language” .. . offers in its current issue 
Donald Attwater, Christopher Dawson, Graham Greene, Jac- 
ques Maritain and others. ‘Yearly subscription, $4. Print 
your name and address on the margin and return with your 
check to THE COMMONWEAL, sole American agent for 
THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
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The Inner Forum 


NE of the largest and most representative Catholic 
meetings of the year, the 38th annual meeting of 
the National Catholic Educational Association, opens at 
10 A.M., April 16, with a pontifical Mass at the historic 
St. Louis’ Cathedral in New Orleans. Archbishop 
Rummel of New Orleans will be the celebrant, Bishop 
Peterson of Manchester, N. H., President-General of 
the Association, will deliver the sermon. A choir of 300 
high school students will participate. Catholic Action of 
the South reports that 6,000 delegates are expected from 
all parts of the country. Exhibits of textbooks and school 
supplies at the convention are said to cover several acres 
of space. Every division in the field of education from kin- 
dergarten to university is represented and each section 
holds its own meetings. 

The program for the Parish School Department indi- 
cates the character of the various sectional meetings. ‘The 
first afternoon is devoted to the topic of the Improvement 
of Instruction in City Schools, in the Rural School. 
Thursday morning this section will take up the “Pastor’s 
Role in Coordinating Efforts of Home and School” and 
“Social Responsibility in Religious Instruction.” In the 
afternoon the topics are: “Objectives and Methods of 
Community Supervision” and “Diocesan Systems of Uni- 
form Elementary School Examinations.” On the morning 
of April 18 the “Use of Periodicals in the Classroom” 
will be discussed and the session will close with the topic: 
“Aims and Methods of Teaching Poetry in the Elementary 
Grades.” 

The superintendents’ meeting in the Parish School 
Department takes place Thursday evening. After the 
election of officers Lionel Bourgeois, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the New Orleans Parish School Board, will 
speak on “Evaluation of the Catholic School from a Purely 
Educational Viewpoint,” while Archbishop Rummel will 
discuss the “Danger of Secularizing the Catholic School 
Curriculum to Meet State Standards.” 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Herbert C. F. BELL, f contributing editor of THz CoMMONWEAL, 
is professor of history at esleyan University. He was 
president of the American Catholic Historical Association and 
is the author of “Lord Palmerstcn” and other historical and 
works, 

Donald ATTWATER, a contributing editor of Taz ComMoNWEAL, 
is an English Catholic guthes, journalist and educator, a 
veteran of the first World War. He is an expert on 
Eastern Churches and has written extensively in the fields 
of the Liturgy and hagiography, his most recent book being 
“Saint John Chrysostom. aie e was active in Pax, an organiza- 
tion of English Catholic cifists. 

Most Rev. Edwin V. O’HARA is bishop of Kansas Ci 
O’Hara is chairman of the Episcopal Committee Fray Con- 
fraternity of Christian Destrins and chairman of the Social 

rtment of the NCWC. He is the author of many 
books and other works. 

Dietrich von HILDEBRAND is a philosopher, writer and uni- 
versity grotapenr, at present an exile from Europe and 
ing at Fordham University. Perhaps his Nee known work 

is “In Defence of Purity.” 

ey Rev. J. Hugh DIMAN, O.S.B., is headmaster of Ports- 

h Priory Schoo He was founder and first headmaster 
of St. Gopran's School. He is a priest of the Benedictine 

Monastery 0: oe Augustus, and was the prior of Ports- 
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Rev. Bonaventure SCHWINN, O.S.B., 
‘dict’s College, Atchison, Kan. . 
tributed to. many learned journals, 
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STUDIES and ADVICE 
for THOSE WHO WISH TO SING 


Practical Studies in Reading Vocal Music 
by T. Bath Glasson..... $1.00 


Vocal Art Studies for The Mastery of Consonants 
by Harry Spier........ $1.00 


Practical Method of Singing 
by N. Vaceai ....... .. 


Sound Sense for Singers 
by Deane Dossert ...... $.80 


Complete Music Catalogs 
May Be Had on Request. 


State Your Interests 


Jischer | 
Jfischer & bro | 
new york ny. 


A happy sequel to the story of FATHER FLANA- 
GAN and Whitey Marsh and “Boys Town”—that 


amazing center of drama and heart-stirring human | 
interest PLAYS | 


Highly Recommended for Church 


SPENCER TRACY and School Production | 


e 
(AS FATHER FLANAGAN) Brother Petroe’s Return 


Emmet Lavery’s latest play in which a young 
monk steps directly from the Age of Faith into 


(AS WHITEY MARSH) Philip Barry’s recent play as produced in New 
York with Lillian Gish in the leading role 


bh The First Legion | 
A Drama of the Society of Jesus. Emmet Lavery’s | — 


Broadway success now available for 
amateur production F | 


99 | 
BOYS TOWN The 
One of Eva Le Gallienne’s most popular vehicles 


THE ROSARY THI 
MONSIGNOR’S HOUR (1 Act) 
NOAH THE CONFESSION En 
Send for our latest complete catalogue of Plays and | 

Schools and Churches. ~ 


NOW PLAYING AT THE 


PITOI SAMUEL FRENCH 
51 St. 25 West 45th St. New York, N. Y. 
811 West 7th St. Les Angeles, Calf. | 


; ighted 1941 in the United States, by the Commonweal Publishing Co., Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
eee eens eee eats. February 9, 1934, at the post office in New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 187% | 4/38, 


United States and Canada: $5.00. Foreign: $6.00. Single copies: $.10. Printed in U. S. A. _ 
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NEXT WEEK 


THE GERMANS 


Once again the American public is stunned by the might, efficiency and ruth- 
lessness of the Germans. How explain their unparalleled military supremacy, their 
terrific will to expansion, their progressive enslavement of the European continent? 
Next week THE COMMONWEAL publishes two highly intelligent articles which reach 
different conclusions on the German problem: 


WHAT IS GERMANY? by Eric von Kueh- 
nelt-Leddihn is a fascinating historic study of 
the German people and an analysis of their 
character from the viewpoint of religion, 
militarism, nationalism, racialism, and so 
forth. The author of “Moscow—1979” and 
other Sheed & Ward novels of adventure says 
in this article, “Humanity is not more charac- 
terized by cancer than Germany by National 
Socialism.” 


DOSTOIEVSKI ON GERMANY by Dimitry 
V. Lehovich deals primarily with a prophecy 
written sixty years ago by the great Russian 
novelist and the citations it contains have 
never before been translated into English. 
Here is a part of it: “The idea of united Ger- 
many is wide, majestic, and looks deep into 
the coming centuries. Her aim is all of 
Western humanity. She designated Western 
Europe for herself in order to introduce in it 


her principles in place of the Roman and 
Latin order, and appointed herself its future 


leader.” 
Also 


HARD-BOILED PARISH, by Stephen V. 
Feeley is an unusual success story. The hero 
is Father Andrew S. Gartska, of Buffalo, 
New York, Pastor of St. John Kanty’s 
Church in “The Bloody Eighth Precinct.” 
When he came there thirty years ago there 
were fifteen gangs of railroad car burglars 
fighting each other for supremacy in the 
district, who also on occasion took on railroad 
detectives and the city police. Six of the 
original baseball nine Father Gartska organ- 
ized and equipped by selling statues from his 
church had done time either in Elmira State 
Reformatory or Auburn State Prison. What 
he made of his parish and how he did it is a 
thrilling story. 


And Stage, Screen and Book Reviews. 


FIFTEEN IMPORTANT ISSUES FOR $1 


(If you are not now a subscriber) 


THE COMMONWEAL, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
Enclosed is $1. Send the next 15 issues to 
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The Commonweal and 
The National Federation of Catholic College Students 


ESSAY CONTEST 


“The Development of Catholic Lay Leaders Through Catholic Colleges" 


Rules for Contest 


1. This contest is open to all students in Catholic colleges in the United States. 


2. Any phase of the above topic will be suitable. Possible suggestions for 
developing this topic would be: Pre-requisites for Catholic Lay Leadership, 
Education in Relation to Catholic Lay Leadership, National Significance of 
Catholic Lay Leadership in This Hour, Catholic Lay Leadership Abroad. 


3. Essays must be concrete and detailed and are to be judged according to 
originality and practical value. 


4. Entries must be typed on one side of the paper only and must not exceed 
1000 words in length. 


5. The name of the contestant and the college which he or she represents must 
appear only within a sealed envelope securely attached to the paper. 


6. All entries must be mailed before 12 P. M. of Wednesday April 30, 1941, to 
Miss Dorothea Looney, Marymount College, Tarrytown, New York. 


7. There will be an award of $25 granted for the first prize essay and $10 and 
$5 for the second and third prize essays respectively. 


8. Decisions of the judges, appointed by the N. F. C. C. S., will in all cases be 
considered final. 


9. The winzing essay will be published in The Commonweal. 
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